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WASHINGTON AT HOME. 





BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


I oncE saw a painting representing the mother 
of Alfred the Great, engaged in reading to her 
son a Saxon poem. The queen, a stately woman 
crowned and royally attired, sat with the M.S. 
spread out on her lap—one hand on the page, 
the other upraised in an earnest and graceful 
gesture. The little Alfred, kneeling at her feet, 
with flushed cheek, fixed eyes, and lips apart— 





beautiful vixen she was—his memory might not 
have borne that dishonoring blot. 

No hero of early or latter times, of sacred or 
profane history, shows in his mental and moral 
character, so large a surface of unspotted excel- 
lence, as does Washington. It has been said, 
that men of perfect physical proportions never 
look tall. It may be that the symmetrical de- 


seemed drinking in her words, as one who lis- § velopement of our hero’s character, makes him 


tened to the recital of noble deeds, and resolved 
that he too would, one day, perform them. 
He became Alfred the Great. 


appear, on a cursory inspection, less wonder- 
fully great than he really was. A patriot, 


’ without personal ambition—a hero, without any 


And is it not a reasonable supposition, that : selfish desire for conquest—a man, who, while 


the companionship of that noble mother, kindled 


those sparks of wisdom and virtue in the bosom § 
of the boy prince, which, in his manhood, burned } 


with so pure and steadfast a fire, that the radi- 
ance of it still streams upward from the hill of 
fame, a beacon-light for ages yet to come? 


$ most fitted to enjoy and adorn society, never 


overstepped the limits of rational mirth—one 


“Who might have been a King, 
But that he fully understood 
How much it was a meaner thing 
To be ignobly great, than honorably good.” 


And who can tell how much of the influence 


When Palissy , the Potter, had spent in unsuc- 3 which urged him up to his unmatched excel- 
cessful experiments the last coin he possessed— ; lence, flowed from the heart and mind of his 
when cold, ‘‘and something that bites sharper ° wife? “Politics,” says Bulwer, “require that 
than cold,” had wrung the vitals of his suffering 3 the heart should be free, and at peace from all 
family—he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! for one small bit the more absorbing private anxieties.” The 
of gold, to try once more.” His brave and? character of Martha Washington seems to have 


trusting wife drew from her finger her wed-: heen almost as poetically perfect as that of her 
ding ring, and placed it in his hand. His next 


; illustrious husband. From the anxieties of the 
experiment succeeded! ; Senate, and the tumult of the camp, his thoughts 
That sacrifice of the wedding ring, is a fine § could always turn to his home, as the place 
point for a poem or a picture—but what pa- 3 where they might rest. Brave with woman’s 
tience, what faith, what sympathy with hope, $ peculiar courage, the heroism of endurance— 
what perseverance under discouragement, does $ she accompanied him whenever it was possible 
the action imply! And Palissy’s discovery would N and proper; to cheer by her presence, soothe 
have remained unmade, but for the devotion of $ with her sympathy, animate by her energy, and 
& woman. $ refine by her elegance. Whatever woman-fears 
A worthless woman lost Mark Antony his : throbbed at her heart, they were silently re- 
honor and his life. $ pressed; whatever discomforts encumbered her 
The brave Duke of Marlborough was said to way, they were smilingly overstepped. The 
be meanly avaricious. He was fondly attached § janguage of her actions was— 


to his wife; had that wife been a generous- 


hearted, high-thoughted woman, instead of the $ 
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“My love should be a garland for thy brow— 
And not a peevish hindrance in thy path.” 
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the domestic affections be secured to our sex, 
and we shall hear no more clamor about woman’s 
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But Martha Washington was encouraged to 
do this. Her husband not only possessed her 
love, but merited her esteem. Washington’s ; rights, for woman will no longer suffer wrong. 
private life was as irreproachable as his public: -American women! the exertions you have 
career was glorious—his happy wife rested se-? made to redeem the place of our hero’s grave, 
curely under the shelter of her husband’s vir- $ prove that the spirit of Martha Washington still 
tues. Hers was what God intended to be the 3 lives among you. American mothers! will you 
position of woman—the only one in which a not strive so to train your children, that, should 
true woman can be really happy; a graceful : new political emergencies occur—new Washing- 
dependence on one whom she can trust as well } tons may arise to meet them in your sons—and 
as love. He, the granite pillar which upholds 3 that your daughters may grow into women such 
the home—she, the blooming vine which twines $ as she was, who blessed and illumined Wasx- 





round and adorns it. ‘Let man be'virtuous, and 3 Incton’s Home? 
woman will be happy. Let the sacred rights of * 





NEIGHBOR SMITH, AND I. 


BY EARL C. BRONAUGH, 


My neighbor Smith he has two farms, 
Broad farms, of fertile soil, 

And brawny hands and stalwart arms, 
Three score, upon them toil. 

Whilst I have one broad, bright, clean hearth, 
A hearth of old-time style, 

And two fair hands which sweep it, worth 
The sixty, rank and file. 

My neighbor has great barns, that groan 
Beneath their loads of grain; 

The flocks and herds he counts his own 
His fields can scarce, contain. 

Well, we’ve two hearts as large, and right 
Well stored with virtue’s fruits, 

And one act nourished there, is quite 
Worth all my neighbor's brutes. 

My neighbor Smith has gold to loan, 
To those who pay per-cent. 

But from his gates old beggar John 
Is always empty sent. 
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Well, we have frugal fare, ’tis true, 
But yet we can divide 

With those who’ve none, and so we do, 
And have enough beside. 

My neighbor drives his “spanking span” 
To church on Sabbath days, 

The world calls him a happy man: 
I wonder if he prays? 

We walk—yes, through the blooming fields, 
And hear the wild birds’ lays, 

And thus, you see, bright Nature yields 
New matter for God’s praise. 

My neighbor has two children—yea, 
But toilet-roses bloom 

On their pale cheeks, and people say 
They’re rip’ning for the tomb. 

While we have four, a ruddy clan, 
Healthy, and hale, and spry— 

Now which think you the richer man, 
My neighbor Smith, or I? 
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“WAITING AT THE GATE.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Ox! April morn—so glad and bright— 
How fair thou seem’st to me! 

Thy gentle kisses touch my cheek, 
And fill my heart with glee. 

Why are my pulses thrilling so— 
My spirits so elate? 

Oh! softly let me whisper it— 
She’s “waiting at the gate!” 


On! faster still, my bonny steed, 
Shake out thy flowing mane; 

And spurn the earth beneath thy feet 
In gay and proud disdain! 

The morn is very bright and fair, 
But we must not be late; 

For oh! I know a gentle one 
Is “waiting at the gate!” 
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The fairy, blue-eyed maiden, Spring, 
Seems tripping o’er my way, 

With songs, and flowers, and loving wiles, 
And beckons me to stay; 

And bird-notes fill the sunny air— 
“A song for every mate”— 

I heed them not, for I’ve a love 
“ A-waiting at the gate!” 


Just o’er yon hill, my bonny steed, 
And then, with voice of glee, 

Some one will pat thy arching neck, 
And welcome you and me. 

But gently now—we’re almost there— 
And what shall be my fate? 

Ah! now I see—be still my heart!— 
She’s “waiting at the gate!” 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORK-LEG. 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Looxina-ciasses have made their ‘‘reflec- { appearance, entered the room of which I knew, 
tions,” chairs have attempted outlines of their { by this time, every crack in the ceiling. I ap- 
“impressions,” and even inkstands have, with ; propriated the gentleman at first sight, for he 
much propriety, dabbled in literature; but cork- ; < walked heavily with a cane, and I felt that my 
legs have never been given to talking, either of § < time had come. 
themselves or of others; to me, therefore, be-: I was produced at once, for any one could 
longs the honor of bringing the race into notice. § aoe, at a glance, that we were made for each 

I have no particular recollections respecting : other; and, after a short examination, I was 
the period of my birth—indeed, I have more} purchased by my new master. I felt really 
reason than ‘‘Topsy” to ‘‘spect that I growed;” ¢ proud of the figure I helped to support, and 
but I believe that I slept until, with a sort of thankful to be transported to a more exciting 
yawn, I awoke to the consciousness of exist- { sphere. 
ence, and the busy world around me. The first} But, in order to explain properly how this 
thing that struck me particularly was my own ; came about, it is necessary to go back a little. 
exquisite beauty; my shape was perfect, slen- Not that I would, by any means, claim the gift 
der, but beautifully rounded—while the bend at : of ubiquity ; but from conversation which occur- 
my knee was natural enough to deceive a leg of } red after my entrance into active service, and a 
flesh and blood. Quickly following upon this ; certain readiness at ‘‘ putting that and that to- 
discovery was a feeling of superiority to all my } gether,” I became aware of the circumstances. 
companions; they were well enough, to be sure, “You remember our conversation by the 


the productions of the same hand—but I was $ : library fire?’ was a question so frequently re- 
the pearl of legs, the crowning work of my in- $ : peated during those early weeks of my new 
ventor—modeled in a moment of inspiration, _ that I kept all my energies awake to find 


and worked upon and polished off with great ; out what the conversation alluded to was; but 
care and tenderness, for I was the favorite child ; it was not long before I discovered that I had 
of his genius. 3 been the subject of it, and, after a short sojourn, 
Notwithstanding my attractions, however, I 13 I understood matters and things thoroughly. 
passed through a monotony of many weeks, 5 I was surprised, although considerably re- 
still occupying the same quarters; while my ; lieved, to discover that the stout, fresh-looking 
common-place companions were walked off to lady, who answered to the name of Rebecea, 
begin their adventures. I panted for distinc- ¢ was not the wife of my handsome master; and 
tion, but I was particular respecting the means $ much more to my astonishment, this disinte- 
that led to it. I scorned the idea of being : ; > rested female, instead of employing her excel- 
shackled to some coarse, vulgar body, no, in- ; lent opportunities to her own advantage, might 
deed! I had «made up my mind that I would $ be said actually to worry Mr. Mowerton to go 
belong only to some delicate, unfortunate lady, * forth and seek a wife elsewhere. She called 
or a slender, refined man. And, in truth, I was § him ‘‘Herbert,” and I believe there was some 
only fitted for such; stout people and short § $ distant cousinship between them; but they 
people were obliged to discard me; after trying 3 ® seemed to feel more like brother and sister, 
in vain to a iate our uncongenial natures, < having been much together from earliest child- 
they shook their heads and gave it up in de- { hood. 
spair; and one disappointed fat man, I believe, : For some years, Herbert Mowerton had been 
almost cried over me. Salone. When his father died, in the same old 
In the course of time, however, I found a 3 counting-house which had been Herbert’s home 
master; one, too, after my own heart. 3 ever since, his last near relative was gone; and 
A plain, but handsome carriage stopped, one } lately, the old housekeeper, who had hectored . 
morning, before the door of my prison, and a 3 him for so many years, that he could not re- 
gentleman and lady, one very distinguished- ’ member the beginning of her sway, had followed 
looking, the other rather common-place in 3 her old master. 
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Herbert’s life was one of disappointment. } again: and finally, in despair, he threw himself 
Young, handsome, and ardent, he had longed} upon a lounge, and fell to studying Rebecca 
to distinguish himself, and win a name to be} Knorr. 
entwined with the history of his country. This; Hers was not a face, however, in which there 
it was that took him to Mexico; but at the very { was much to study; and Herbert found himself 
outset of his career, a cannon-ball shattered his } wishing that she had been younger and prettier. 
leg, and he returned home, a disappointed, crip- } There was something irritating to his restless- 
pled invalid. His wealth gave him no enjoy-; ness in the quiet way in which she pursued her 
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ment—society was painful to him—and he was 
fast sinking into a gloomy misanthrope. Vari- 
ous substitutes for the lost limb had been tried 
in vain; they only increased his sufferings; and 
unable to endure them for any length of time, + 
he threw them aside, and looked sadly forward 
to the life of a disfigured and useless cripple. 
Rebecca Knorr was one of those admirable 
characters whom the world passes by with in- 
difference, and yet which it could, by no means, 





knitting, (something for him, too, but that is 
man’s gratitude!) and he presently burst forth 
upon the subject of his troubles. 

Rebecca had said that she could noi stay 
much longer; and he was enlarging upon the 
difficulties of getting a new housekeeper. 

‘JT would get one of a different pattern, this 
time,” observed Miss Knorr, significantly. 

“T have no doubt that I shall!”’ groaned Her- 
bert; “I should only be too thankful for a 


dispense with. As free from the slightest taint } second edition of poor, old Mrs. Rinkle!” 

of selfishness as it is possible for an erring mor-; ‘Poor, old Mrs. Rinkle” had been a dreadful 
tal to be, she diffused the sunshine of her pre-} scold; but like many another who has little 
sence around on all with whom she came in ; deserved it, at her death she was canonized a 
contact; apparently looking upon the world as } saint. 

a great hospital, in which it was her office to} “I meant a wife!” explained Rebecca, seeing 
bind up the wounds, soothe the suffering, and ; that her meaning was quite misunderstood. 


comfort the sorrowful. She did all this so na-} “A wife!” repeated Herbert, in astonish- 


turally and quietly, that people actually per-} ment; then he added more bitterly, ‘No, no, 
suaded themselves they had a right to call upon 3 Rebecea—no woman whom I would have for a 


Rebecca Knorr on all occasions requiring energy } wife would have a poor, maimed, cripple like 
and self-denial; and she went pleasantly from; me for a husband—I am doomed to live and 
one task to another, a Sister of Charity in all : die alone.” 
but the name. He turned his face away in sadness, for he 
Even Herbert Mowerton, with all his refine- ; had read of. such things in books—he had seen 
ment and fastidiousness, experienced a sort of: his friends with beautiful and loving women 
mesmeric influence in Reb 3 pr and } lighting up their firesides—and he had dreamed 
counsels; and in his new trouble, he sent a3 that such blessedness had come to him—but he 
pathetic letter to his old playmate, beseeching } put it aside as only a dream. 
her to come to his assistance. She lost no time: Then good Rebecca, who was very matter-of- 
in obeying the summons; and this brings us to } fact, touched with pity for the despairing tone 
the conversation by the library fire. Sand saddened face, tried to cheer him in her 
A very cosy place was that library. It was} own quaint way; and she told him a wonderful 
curtained and furnished with red, and had} story of a wonderful man, a friend of hers, who, 
always a glowing fire of anthracite coal, that : meeting with more mishaps than usually fall to 
cast a cheerful light on the well-filled book-: the lot of ordinary mortals, lost successively & 
shelves, and soft-cushioned chairs and lounges; } leg, two arms, an eye, part of his scalp, and 
and so well did it suit my ideas of ‘‘what was ; something in the region of his throat, (not 
what,” that, when my master was not disposed : knowing how much of this useful organ can 
to linger in this pleasant room, I always put in § conveniently be dispensed with, I have wisely 
a remonstrance, in the shape of inconvenient } forborne to particularize Miss Knorr’s state- 
bends, or un-bends, that usually produced the; ment,) but far from allowing these little acci- 
desired effect for a time, at least. $ dents to interfere with his matrimonial pros- 
It happened to be a rainy day; and Herbert : pects, he went boldly forward and married the 
Mowerton, like most men who have no particu- } prettiest girl in the place! 
lar occupation, did not know what to do with} Herbert laughed for some time, rather to 
himself. (This was before I came upon the § Rebecea’s mystification, for the good soul had 
stage.) He paced the room, looked out of all} related this marvelous experience with a per 
the windows, took down books and put them up} fectly grave face; but she was glad to see 
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that her companion’s melancholy had disap- 
peared. 

Yes,” she continued, with a bright smile, 
‘eget one of those new cork-legs, brush up your 
agreeableness a little, and then go forth into 
the world to conquer. J prophesy that your 
reward will be a sweet, young wife, who will 
soon make you forget that you were ever weary 
of life. Perhaps she may even like the old 
maid, Rebecca Knorr, a little—and then what 
pleasant times we can have together!” 

Herbert smiled somewhat sadly, as he replied, 
“You know, Rebecca, that I have tried these 
artificial substitutes, and with what success. 
There is something so revolting, too, in the 
idea of art personally.” 

“That depends altogether upon circum- 
stances,” said Rebecea, energetically. ‘Do 
you suppose that, if, by some misfortune, I 
lost every hair on my head, I should make 
such a fool of myself as to go about with a 
bald and shining pate, because forsooth! I de- 
spised ‘art ?’” 

The idea of Rebecca Knorr in such a predi- 
eament brought vividly before her companion 
the picture of a sleek monk, in those days when 
all good cheer paid toll at the convents. He 
smiled, in spite of himself; and Rebecca con- 
tinued triumphantly, 

‘No, indeed; I should provide myself with a 
good wig without loss of time—but if people 
admired it, and were in danger of being de- 
ceived by it, I should tell them, at once, that it 
was an artificial embellishment.” 

“You are a brave woman,’ said Herbert, 
amused by her energetic manner. 

“No,” replied Rebecea, ‘‘only a truthful one. 
But that,” she continued, briskly, ‘‘is neither 
here nor there—I am determined that you shall 
try one of these cork-legs. I am sure that you 
would like them; for they are very light, and 
at the same time strong.” 

Herbert was:not very hopeful; but he suffered 
himself to be persuaded to a trial, and the re- 
sult has already been told. 

Weeks passed, and we got on admirably to- 
gether, Herbert Mowerton was a different man; 
and Rebecea noted the change with triumph. 
No longer gloomy and desponding, he began 
to enjoy life, and to see beauty in everything 
around him. He had even evinced symptoms 
that the monotony of country life was becoming 
tiresome; and Rebecca, who considered him her 
own especial protege, and formed various plans 


for his happiness, proposed that he should $ 





quarters, for the winter, at some hotel in the 
city; he could there see the world in miniature, 
and be drawn from himself.” 

This, however, was a formidable step for 
one who had so long been a quict recluse; but 
Rebecca was resolute, and returned to the 
charge again and again with praiseworthy per- 
severance. 

“How can I possibly get along without you?” 
exclaimed Herbert, in a sort of comical distress, 
and actually shrinking from the idea of being 
set adrift in this way without Rebecca’s good, 
sound sense to guide him. 

“Oh!” she replied, laughing, “I will write 
you a book of directions, with special rules for 
critical occasions.” 

Herbert was decidedly more yielding than 
usual, and Rebecca talked on with fresh vigor; 
until, at length, just to get rid of her tongue, 
he said, he promised to follow her advice. I 
was very glad that he had arrived at this deter- 
mination; for, to tell the truth, I was rather 
tired of the country, and, besides, I felt ex- 
tremely anxious to see at whose feet I would 
be required to kneel. 

Early in October, the little household was 
broken up; Rebecca Knorr going off to some 
other unfortunate family—while Herbert Mow- 
erton and I, his now indispensable appendage, 
took up our abode in a neighboring city. 

This hotel life was gay and pleasant; people 
seemed to have nothing to do but amuse them- 
selves, and go on and on in an endless whirl of 
dissipation that was infinitely delightful. I 
watched jealously for the fiat of public opinion 
upon my master; and I soon discovered that we 
were entitled to hold up our head (I am sorry 
to say that there was but one between us) with 
the best of them. 

They pronounced him “very interesting” — 
the golden halo reflected from his hundreds of” 
thousands may have contributed to this; but 
the pallor of suffering still lingered upon his 
handsome features, and as I exerted myself 
faithfully to do my part, anything extraordinary 
in his gait was scarcely perceptible. Instead 
of being neglected by the community, he was 
rather troublesomely courted. Plausible widows - 
paid him little attentions that were quite touch- 
ing—ladies of an uncertain age were wreathed! 
with smiles at his approach—but I must con- 
fess that the very young ones were not so assi- 
duous. 

Prudent mammas would frequently say, 
“Cora, my dear, play that new piece of yours 


—_s 


emerge from his retirement and go into society. 3 for Mr. Mowerton,” or “Anna, love, Mr. Mow- 
“He had better,” she said, “take up his { erton speaks to you,”—but the Coras and Annas 
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were somewhat absent in his society, oa turned 3 


with alacrity to the first sprig of young America, 
with moustache and buff-colored gloves, that 
presented itself. Perhaps it was this very thing 
that fixed Herbert Mowerton’s attention upon 
the star of them all. 

A white-robed figure, with golden hair waving 
like rippled sunshine, and large, violet eyes, 
that looked purity itself, glided into the draw- 
ing-room, at a late hour, during one of the hops; 


and Herbert Mowerton, from his quiet corner, 3 


intently scanned this beautiful apparition. 
She was leaning on the arm of a coarse-look- 
ing woman, many years her senior, who served 


Leeee. 


him of pictures of saints; and, before long, he 
bowed at her shrine in perfect adoration, 

A silent looker-on can often see into things 
that escape the notice of those more interested; 
and somehow or other, Bertha Carleton did not 
2 convey to me the idea of a pure, unworldly 
3 being. I had seen a gleam of triumph in those 
blue orbs, as they sank beneath her lover’s gaze; 
and I knew that the heart enshrined in that 
statue-like casket was throbbing with exulta- 
tion. 

Herbert seized the earliest opportunity to de- 
clare his love, scarcely daring to expect a return. 
What then was his rapturous surprise, when 


s 





as an admirable foil to the ethereal lightness : Bertha told him, in trembling accents, that she 
of the young beauty. Mr. Mowerton kept his } had loved him from the first! 

eyes fixed upon her during the time that she : ¢ The hour that succeeded flew on enchanted 
remained, and watched all her movements. She ; wings; and then the lover, unable to keep his 
did not dance, she glided among the crowd, 3 ; happiness to himself; wrote to Rebecca Knorr 
looking like visitor from another sphere; but, ; an entire account of all that had transpired 
once, she sat down at the piano and seemed to 3 since his first meeting with Bertha. Rebecca 


pour out her very soul in song, whose tender 3 smiled a little, when she read this epistle, and 


‘shoped they would be happy.” 


melancholy fairly thrilled the heart of her silent $ 
admirer. 

She disappeared like a dream, at an aristo- 
eratically early hour; and Herbert Mowerton 
sat bewildered, almost doubting whether he 


$ Herbert now rejoiced in his wealth, since it 
enabled him to shower on Bertha, who had 
frankly told him that she was penniless, costly 
3 baubles and glittering ornaments, that seemed 
$ to him so much dross in comparison with her 


had not been rapt in a vision. His first act, ¢ 
on coming to his senses, was'to learn her name; § merits. ‘Tell me, dear Bertha,” he would 
and “Bertha Carleton” was repeated by him $ : write, when enclosing, perhaps, a set of dia- 
again and again, as though he would engrave : monds, oe me if there is anything that I can 
those letters on his heart. : $ do for you.” 

It was sometime before he obtained another 3 Surely, such love would ennoble almost any 
glimpse of the face that had fascinated him; and woman. And how did Bertha Carleton receive 
when he saw her again, there was the same air ; S it? 
of quiet unconsciousness about her, as though 3 ’ Herbert was almost broken-hearted at the 
she fancied herself quite alone in the midst of as idea of parting with his beloved for a short 
‘erowd. But Herbert could not remain satisfied $ S time; but Bertha was firm against all his argu- 
with beholding his divinity at a distance; and ; ments, and insisted upon returning home with 
he soon obtained an introduction to Miss Carle- 3 her aunt, who lived at some distance from the 
ton. city, to make the necessary preparations for the 

She received him quietly and indifferently; ; wedding. She would write to him, she said, 
and somewhat spoiled by the attentions that had 3 and tell him when he might join her; and the 
been lavished upon him, he was piqued by her } lover was obliged to submit.. 
manner, and exerted himself to show her that But after one or two reveries upon the 
the introduction was worth having. He was } subject, Mr. Mowerton resolved to give his 
interesting, eloquent, brilliant; and yet she ; ladye-love a pleasant surprise; and in what I 
listened with a calm smile that was infinitely considered an extremely abrupt and flighty 
provoking—it seemed to say that she had seen 3 manner, he gathered together a few necessaries, 
agreeable people before, and entering the cars unobserved, took a seat 

But this was the very way to captivate Her- ; immediately behind the two ladies. 
bert Mowerton; and, every time they met, he} There he sat, waiting for Bertha to turn 
became more deeply interested. She was not ; around and recognize him; but she was too 
only beautiful, but there was something unique 3 much absorbed in talking to do anything of the 
in her beauty, different from anything he had 3 ; kind. The very first remark arrested Herbert’s 
ever seen. Always dressed in white, there was : attention, and he soon became spell-bound to 
@ Madonna-like repose about her that reminded 3 the spot. 
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“Well, Bertha,” observed the older lady, 
‘you have managed to secure a lover this time!” 

** Part of one, you mean,”’ said Bertha. 

“Very true—but then half a loaf, my child, 
is better than no bread. It is wonderful how 
nicely you managed it; he is very devoted, too, 
poor fellow!” 

“Very,” rejoined the young lady, dryly, 
“rather troublesomely so. Of course,” she 
continued, “T do not care a pin for the man, 
but I do care for his money; and when we are 
married, I shall enjoy the world, and leave him 
to his stupid books.” 

Poor Herbert! this was a cruel blow. I felt 
him trembling like an aspen-leaf, and his face 
was perfectly colorless; but there was a strange 


Rebecca let the table-cloth fall from her hands 
in sheer amazement, and gazed at Herbert as if 
trying to discover whether he had taken leave 
of his senses. 

“Yes, Rebecca,” he continued, ‘you know 
me just as I am—a querulous cripple, perhaps, 
but not insensible to kindness and affection. 
That I have always received from you—you are 
just the wife I need—and again I ask you if you 
will: marry me?” 

She looked at him a moment:-longer; yes, he 
certainly was serious about it, and she laughed 
outright. 

Rebecca Knorr’s laughing was no slight mat- 
ter, she did it so heartily; but noticing the cloud 
on Herbert’s face, she said kindly, 
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glare in the dark eyes that Bertha Carleton sud-} “Do not misunderstand me, Herbert; “I 
denly encountered—and, with that indignant} laugh at the idea of your turning to poor, 
gaze still fixed upon her, Herbert Mowerton ; dowdyish me, because you have been deceived 
passed before her into the next car. $ by a heartless woman. You do not know what 

She shrank beneath his look, and her face; you want—but J know that you don’t want me. 
was as pale as his; but in that almost imploring } You made a mistake, on one side, by selecting 
expression there was no regret for the heart she } a brilliant belle; but now you are going just as 
had trampled on—only sorrow for the loss of : far on the other side. No, no, Herbert—what 
the wealth that had slipped from her grasp. ; you do want, is something between the two; and 
She nevér crossed Herbert Mowerton’s path : take courage, for I feel sure that you will find 
again. ¢ her yet.” 


On reaching the first station, Herbert took ai Rebecea said this so positively that Herbert 


return train, and was whirled back to the city. { supposed she must be right; but he cared very 


Herbert Mowerton went back to his country little what became of him just then. 


home with his broken hopes and wounded heart. It was a settled maxim with Rebecca Knorr 
Rebecca Knorr came to him again, grieved and ; that every one ought to be in bed by ten o’clock ; 
indignant; and she was so kind and sympathiz- ? but it had struck twelve, and Herbert Mowerton 
ing, that, after a few days spent in thinking the $ still sat in my favorite room, gazing steadily out 
matter over, Herbert came to the conclusion ; into the night. It was a few days after he had 
that he had made a great mistake in expecting : offered himself to Rebecca Knorr; and he smiled 
to find a loving, domestic wife in a city beauty; $ bitterly as he thought of the ill success of his 
and very much surprised was our friend, Re-{ wooing. He would give up all such dreams for 
becca, at the turn which his thoughts suddenly } the future; it had been folly in him ever to think 
took. 3 of any other successor to poor Mrs. Rinkle but 

They were sitting together again in the} a common-place housekeeper, who did her work 
library; there was no fire now, for it was sum- ; and received her wages; and if nothing hap- 


mer, but the room was no less pleasant, with 
its open windows,. through which came the 
flower-scented breeze. 

**Rebecca,”’ said Herbert, solemnly, ‘‘I have 
® great favor to ask of you.” 

Now Rebecca was at that identical moment 
engaged in hemming a table-cloth, a most un- 
congenial occupation at which to be made love 
to: such an idea was, however, as far as pos- 
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pened on the morrow, he would himself go to 
the village in quest of one. 


My master’s rest, that night, was very much 


disturbed; and early in the morning he went 
off for a solitary ride, by way of composing his 
: spirits. 

But everything seemed to be against him; 
there had been a heavy rain the day before, 
and the horse found it hard work; when sud- 


sible from her thoughts, and she answered very § denly, he twisted his foot, and came to a stand 


innocently, : 


$ still. 


Mr. Mowerton very composedly dis- 


“Granted, before it is asked. Nothing very $ mounted, and began leading the perverse quad- 


formidable, I hope?” 


$ruped. He appeared to be rather pleased than 


“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘I want you to become: otherwise; it harmonized with the tone of his 


my wife.” 


2 feelings to have this discomfort added to the 
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rest; and with eyes fixed upon the ground, he 
proceeded slowly along until he entered upon a 
narrow footpath, bordered on both sides by 
masses of mud. 

A lady was approaching ‘from the opposite 
direction; and Mr. Mowerton had just collected 
his thoughts sufficiently to discover thatthe dry 


Annie was one ‘of those persens who always 
know exactly what is necessary to know; and 
having, directed him to a place, which, fortu- 
nately, happened to ‘be near, she pursyed her 
homeward route. 

Rebeeca Knorr was informed of this adven- 
ture; but, being a wise woman on such occa- 





path was not broad enough for two, when, to $ sions, she said nothing. She did, however, 
his great distress, he perceived that she had } make-an early call at the Rector’s, whose family 
already stepped into the mud, and waited for § she considered that she had neglected very much 


him. to pass her. 

She was a very agreeable-looking young 
girl, with an appearance of perfect health; and 
having recognized Mr. Mowerton at once, she 
instantly decided that a stand in the mud would 
prove much more serious for him than for her. 

‘¢You do mot remember me, Mr. Mowerton?” 
said she, smiling upon his bewilderment. 

It was just possible that he did not, for ten 
years had elapsed since he saw her; and Annie 
Dimpleton, one of the Reetor’s half dozen 
daughters, had changed, in that time, from a 
child of ten to a young woman of twenty. : 
Annie had spent those ten years in a distant $ 
city with a rich relative, who had given her 
every advantage of education and society; but 
the frank, brown eyes, that Mr. Mowerton had 
praised in her childhood, retained the same 
sweet, unworldly expression, and gradually her 
identity dawned upon him. 

‘‘Miss Dimpleton!” he exclaimed, in much 
embarrassment, ‘‘I hope you will believe that, 


had I perceived you in time, I would not have } 


permitted this?” 

Now Annie was a sensible girl, as well as a: 
kind-hearted one; and the reader is not to sup- 
pose that she still remained standing in the $ 


mud; no, indeed, she had landed on terra foun 


some time since, and she ndw replied frankly, 
‘I knew that you did not see me—but I am 
most unromantically blessed with good health, 
and a momentary acquaintance with the mud 
will not injure me in the least.” 

Mr. Mowerton was endeavoring to recall the $ 


of late;.and she mentally pronounced Annie the 
flower of thé flock of daughters who came into 
the parlor to entertain her. 

The worthy spinster talked eloquently of Her- 
bert Mowerton’s trials and loneliness; and the 
good Rector, who remembered that Herbert’s 
father had been a faithful churchwarden, made 
him an early visit, and invited him warmly to 
the rectory. Mr. Mowerton speedily availed 
himself of this invitation, and soon found a 
visit there an excellent cure for low spirits. 
> A little circumstance, trifling in itself, but 

} singular in the way of coincidence, happened, 
: one evening, when Rebecca and her protege were 

taking tea at the rectory. They played “Con- 
$ sequences,” and when the pieces of paper were 
read out, amid much laughter, the company 
; were informed that ‘Miss Annie Dimpleton and 
Mr. Mowerten met in a mud-pnddle,” and then 
3 followed the usual incongruous consequences. 
$ The parties thus coupled together looked so 
remarkably conscious and confused, that every 
one wondered what there was in this nonsense 
; to embarrass them so—every one but Rebecca 

§ Knorr, she alone knew of the real meeting in a 
; 3 mud- puddle. 
$ When winter approached, Annie received a 
$ warm invitation from her city relative to return 
: to the cosy nest she had left. 
: «It is scandalous,” urged the writer, ‘after 
Sthe trouble I have had with you, these ten 
1 yours, to settle quietly down in the country to 
$ become an old maid, or the wife of some hum- 
3 drum clergyman or farmer. I intended to cul- 








little Annie” of former days, but she had $ 3 tivate a Mr. Mowerton for you—a splendid man, 
acquired so many new charms that it was a 3 with a nice fortune. He lives somewhere in the 
difficult task. The face, shaded by a simple : country, but I heard that he spent his winters 
straw bonnet, although not beautiful, was, in the city, and I think I could have managed 


nevertheless, attractive from its youth and in- 
telligence; and Annie became somewhat em- 
barrassed by his protracted gaze. Herbert saw 
this, and said, as he remenibered his horse, 

‘* Your kindness, Miss Dimpleton, encourages 
me to offer the usual beggar’s petition, to ‘help 
@ poor man,’ and if you can direct me to some 
one who understands repairing lame horses, 
you will increase my obligations to you.” 


3 it. To be sure, he has a cork-leg, but that is a 
trifle compared——” 

At this interesting juncture, Annie's laughter 
was suddenly cut short by a summons to her 
father’s’ study. When the Rector had a solemn 
reproof to administer, or an offer to communi- 
cate, he always held audience in his study; and 

3 it was difficult to determine beforehand which 
3 of the two was in store. 
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Annie was not left long in doubt, however; ; might as well have been left to vegetate at the 
and what the father and daughter said, on this : rectory those ten years.” But my opinion is, 
occasion, is of no material importance. Dr. 3 that, in that case, she would not have been half 
Dimpleton had known Herbert Mowerton from : so interesting, and that Herbert Mowerton would 
a boy—his character was unblemished—and if: not have thought so either. 
Annie chose to overlook his nearly two score: Rebecca Knorr spent the anniversary of the 
years, and his infirmity, (meaning me, I sup- ; wedding with them; and Mr. Mowerton began 
pose!) why, one of his six daughters would be : to express his gratitude to the sensible spinster 
comfortably provided for. ¢ for her good advice, to which he attributed his 
Annie’s reply must have been satisfactory; : present happiness; then he blessed his escape 
for, before long, there was a new housekeeper } from Bertha. Carleton—he had told Annie that 
where one had been for some time needed, and } story; then he beeame intensely grateful to his 
she was as unlike old Mrs. Rinkle as May is $ horse for getting lame; but Rebecca, who, as I 
unlike December. 3 said before, was practical, roused him to a sense 
Annie’s rich relative observed, at the wed- } of my neglected merits by exclaiming, 
ding, that, ‘‘after all, chance was everything— “J think, that, after all, that new cork-leg 
and for all that she saw to the contrary, Annie 3 had a great deal to do with it!” 











THERE WAS A TIME. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Few years have past, and yet to me 
How alter’d dost thou seem; 

I scarce can trace within thine eye 
One glance of sunny beam; 

Thy voice, which was so joyous once, 
Has lost its gayest tone; 

And ’midst the crowd of fashion’s mart 
Thou seem’st to stand alone. 


Oh! let the days of old lang syne 
Return again to us, 

Let not our friendship and our love 
Be trampled in the dust; 

For though we are no longer young, 
Yet let our bosoms glow 

With the same true affection as 
They did in days ago. 


THERE was a time in days gone by, 
When all thy smiles were bright; 

When every glance from out thine eyes 
Poured forth a flood of light; 

When thy sweet voice, so soft and pure, 
As it fell on the ear, 

Almost convinced us that, indeed, 
An angel hovered near. 


There was a time, when ’neath the stars 
We gazed upon the sky; 
And watch’d the moon break through the clouds 
As they went fleeting by; 
Qh! then, from all things we drew hope, 
As bees draw sweet from flowers, 
And many a happy home we made 
Amidst Spring’s earliest bowers. 
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POESY. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Weary and bound! oh! poesy, Like music softly echoing 
Bright spirit! idol of my heart— Across the dreamy water’s lull. 
1, but » humble daveten, Unrest! unrest! forever bound, 
Bow. meekly wheresoe’er thou art! And chafed with 1 longing thought; 
Blest soul of love, of joy, and truth, Immortal music all around, 
Thou fadeless beauty, fresh and free, But my bound spirit answers not! 
‘Thou stresen OF worig Chat 'charssed my youth, Oh! Earth, oh! Time, ob! Thou my God! 
S/Wuaay Coals eele ite Hin tase When will this mortal bondage cease? 
Before me in the starry light, When laid this chain beneath the sod? 
I watch thy quenchless fountain’s play, When rest the soul in endless peace? 
Ohi'for thy aweef bewitching might, By the wild prayers I strive to speak; 
To wash all earthly power eway! By the sweet ‘songs of angels free; 
Do tell the thoughts that upward spring, By the strong power I vainly seek ; 
The dreams all bright and beautiful— By hopes, tears, loves—oh! answer me! 








THE COVERED HEART. 


BY ANNE MATILDA WILSON. 


Auice Campion, the orphan heiress, had long ; the circle of silence around him rather widened 
cherished in secret a timid passion for Roland than narrowed. It might be the silence of pro- 
Home, which, however, he was slow to divine. } found happiness, of mournful regrets, or of 
Rumor explained this by reference to a proud, changeless resolution; nevertheless it was 
but rarely beautiful woman, well known in 3 silence, deep and awful, and every one present, 
certain circles, and with whose name Roland : except Alice, so felt it, particularly when the 
Home’s had been often associated, in times ; disposition of his right hand was observed; for 
gone by. Yet, whatever mystery might attach ; strangely enough he carried it in his bosom, 
to that ruptured connection, Alice certainly 3 over his heart, nor withdrew it during the even- 
found no fault with the late devotion of her ; ing, an action too eccentric to escape remark; 


suitor; but, on the contrary, his marriage ten- 
ders were joyfully accepted, and the day even 
hastened, in meek compliance with his grave 
solicitation—a fact by no means singular, when 
one considers the attractive person of Roland 
Home, the fineness of his manners, as well as a 
certain silence of demeanor likely to have great 
weight with impressible women; since, repre- 


$ hence the many rumors pretending to account 
for it. 

One asserted the hand had been burned off in 
ministering to some proud caprice of Ida Hal- 
lam’s; another declared Roland to be the victim 
of an incurable malady of the heart, whose 
paroxysm of pain he vainly sought to mitigate 
by extraneous pressure; while others, no better 





sentative of passionate and mysterious power, ; informed, maintained that the hand was there 
it has all the strangeness of the sublime, with} to moderate violent joy, which may be as de- 


none of its attending pain. But sometimes it < structive to the springs of life as pain; and 
is only the veil of Charlatanism, and only covers ; again others were not wanting, who, from an 
vacuity; yet hardly in the present case, for 3 action so trivial, drew evil augur for the future 
Roland Home carried on his brow the traces of ; felicity of the newly wedded; for everywhere 
manly thought, and his lips, with all their 3 there are persons to whom all things have a 
willfulness, had the melancholy significance of § malign aspect, who absorb darkness instead of 
passion—passion gone astray, perhaps, but; * sunshine, and so live, croaking like the raven, 
human passion still. g from the abundance of their own night. And, 

Meanwhile the nuptials were gay and bril- : after all, Roland Home’s hand upon his heart 
liant, since neither expense nor invention were ; might be only an unconscious habit, to which 
spared to grace suitably this union of beauty 3 his prominent share in the evening’s ceremony 





and genius. Alternate smiles and blushes $ 
illumined the fair face of the bride, dimly 3 
visible under fleecy lace and flowers, as a star 
dawning from the mist. 
to bring out beauty, even from a plain face; 
and on this special occasion it so transfigured 
Miss Campion’s girlish figure, that some super- 
stitious individuals, clustering in a shadowed 
embrazure of the hall, were heard to whisper 
inauspiciously of ‘‘dying flashes,’ and of that 
ominous exhilaration sometimes said to attend 
the foredoomed; while others again, declared 
that Alice impressed them with the idea of a 
triumphant soul treading the way to paradise. 

How her light feet twinkled in the dance, 3 
timing deeper music than that of the orchestra! 
And how sweet the laugh pealing in sudden joy, 
as if it were ‘a joy forever!” 


Yet > looked on, grave and pale, and 


S eyes of the bride. 
Happiness has virtue g 


‘ had first drawn attention. 
; However that may. be, it did not escape the 
Yet Alice was less affected 
than others with its strangeness. She only 
thought it added strikingly to the effect of his 
noble person, producing a yet stronger impres- 


< sion of collected and sustained manhood, not 


’ surpassed by any. previous attitude of his she 
could remember. She was not even dismayed, 
when, after, passing the ring to the minister, 
with his disengaged left hand he joined hers 
with the same, pronouncing the eternal vow of 
;love, in a voice, whose hollowness must have 
struck warning to any heart less preoccupied 
than her own. But Alice was only conscious of 
3 her own exceeding fullness, and happily had no 
thought beyond, “I am his, and he is mine,” 
which the occasion might well justify. 
Yet surprise and pain grew in her bosom, 
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when, in the bridal tour that followed, the hand ; was strong and self-sufficient, while Alice was 
was not withdrawn. If he caressed her, that § a human i ivy, weak, and clinging to every sup- 
mute, unintelligible member was always there, § N port within reach that did not positively repel. 
chilling and thrusting her back with a strange $ ; Not unfrequently Alice beheld Elvira's in- 
power. And, even if she rested in his bosom, ; tense gaze riveted upon Roland, and especially 
the hand was still between, like a thick wall ; it dwelt upon the covered heart; after which 
through which heart could not answer unto S she never failed, herself, to become the subject 
heart: so silence fell between them; for Alice § of those bright and searching eyes, in which 
eould not forget the dreary, intervening hand: } sorrow and compassion, with something of 
and yet that was the one theme upon which her $ scorn, forever blended. Often and again she 
lips sealed themselves. She could not shape * would think to evade that gaze, whose secret 
into speech the deathly fear that possessed her, } sympathy, with its still disdain, grew insuffer- 
she had no words for the vague misgivings of } ably painful ‘at last. Yet ever it searched her 
her soul. font, as with a sort of fearful magnetism, con- 

I have said she could not forget; yet this$ straining her to look up and face it like an 
would sometimes happen, as once, when wan-: ugly truth. In truth, in occasional losses of 
dering with Roland, in a peaceful valley, em- § : feverish thought, both those eyes of Elvira’s 
bosomed like a nest of greenery, in the bend of § $ seemed to melt into one large, luminous orb, 
a silvery river, she cried, with passionate yearn- $ : which, shining from the centre of her forehead, 
ing, 3 presented a clear and mirror-like surface, in 
“Oh! if it were possible for the water to wind : whose depths, brokenly reflected, would appear 
around, and lock us here, forever, from the rest ; the dreadful mystery of the covered heart; yet 
of the world!” To which his absent smile must 3 ever before she could pluck it up from its 
have been sufficiently chilling, without the pain 3 drowning depths, diving back again, it would 


of a more unmistakable reply. 

“Wish no such isolation, at least for me, 
Alice; it would be slow death.” 

And his eye dropping, she remembered the 
covered heart, and was silent again, knowing it 
would be, indeed, as he said; so the wish went 
‘out in the very moment of its kindling and 
never flickered again. 

It was not long before a feeling came over 
her, as if the doors of her home were locked—a 
feeling which grew and strengthened when the 
two were fairly established in the quiet and 
security of the noble old country house, de- 


scending upon Alice with the remainder of her $ 


patrimony; and whither her husband’s sister, at 
his earnest invitation, had likewise come to live. 

Elvira Home, in many respects, strongly re- 
sembled her brother. Tall, dark, and grave, 
she had the same high lineaments, the same 
mysterious sweetness haunting the willful 
mouth; with the same full, melancholy eyes. 
But Elvira’s contained more intensity than his: 
indeed this was so much the case that her pre- 
sence was oppressive to weak and nervous 
organizations. 

Alice instinctively shrunk from her. She 
knew not why. Possibly Elvira made no effort 
to win the confidence of her young sister-in- 
law; for she was taciturn in common with most 
thoughtful natures. But, however ‘that may 
be, the two lived entirely apart, not estranged, 
since they had never been together, but re- 
moved like souls in separate spheres; for Elvira 


3 be swiftly lost, like a dolphin, sunning himself 
3 for a moment on the surface of the ocean, and 
then buried beneath the broken brightness of 
the waters almost as soon as seen; whilst no- 
thing remained behind but a pair of intelligent 
3 eyes, with which Alice could but wonder, as 
; they bent over book or drawing, that her wild 
$ fancy had taken such liberty; and a sense of 
intolerable pain, sinking all the more deeply 
that it was nameless and unspoken. 

Neither was Elvira’s the only face that cast a 
g trechiions shadow on Alice’s life. True, the 
: other was but seen at long intervals, and yet, 
glancing past her in giddy dances, in picture 
gallery, church, or street, it was lighted with 
the triumph of an eye avenging ancient wrong, 
speaking more plainly than in words, 

“I wish you joy of your covered heart, Alice 
Home.” 

After which Alice was sure those eyes, at 
some time or other, had been permitted to look 
into the covered heart, and if they would, could 
tell her more than she knew. Yet that fair 
woman never crossed Roland Home’s threshold, 
nor was her name ever spoken in his house. 
But unspoken names are none the less present. 
And most likely Alice had some such vague 
thought, as sitting apart in silence and shadow, 
which all the ruddy glow of the evening fires 
could not light up, she would hear Roland and 
Elvira speak strange words, to whose meaning 
she could attain by no effort of thought. And 
$ after which Elvira’s smile would seem to say, 
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“You cannot comprekend us. Weareapecu-} ‘Roland, take away the hand and let me see 
liar and sacred family—the oldest aristocracy ; your heart!” 
under the sun; whilst you are of the people, The tones were full of pathetic entreaty. 
born to serve as a hand-maiden. Foolish child! } Nevertheless, Roland only replied to it by 
to look so high, it is no union, but an alliance! { stroking her brown hair mechanically, and 
Bear it as best you may, and let the covered } smiling down upon her, as one on a child 
heart alone, nor fret your poor brain with our { asking ® precocious question, the answer to 
strange speech; for you will never know it— } which would be neither judicious nor compre- 
never!” The great chambers drearily echoing, } hensible; still it soothed her for the time, like 
‘‘Never! never!’ an anodyne a chronic pain, and she sobbed 

“Aspire not after us, poor child! It is as } herself to sleep upon his bosom. 
great a gulf as that between Dives and Lazarus. But this could not last; and, again casting 
At the castle of gods we are fed by invisible ; herself at his feet, and clingirg to him with 
priests—warmed at a greater altar than the $ passionate embraces, she pleaded, piteously, 
sun’s; and knowing a ministry more virginal Roland! Roland! take away the hand from 
than moon and stars, we rise in our growth till $ your heart! It will drive me mad!” 
the lark is a speck beneath us, and his song a It was a prayer to reach a heart of marble, 
far away echo. Can you make wings of your}and accordingly there was rustling and stir 
jewels to follow? Gold is good, and it is power; 3 under Roland’s immaculate linen, as if the hand 
but will it satisfy hunger? King Midas starved ; struggled to release itself. 
on gold, and gold is your gift—gold, gold!” So} But Elvira’s voice calling from the garden, 
significant a smile may be! and yet unanswer- ; ‘‘ Roland!” he pressed it down close again, like 
able. And what gave-peculiar poignancy to this} a stone moved by some convulsion from be- 
smile was, that when Roland would dwell on } neath; and, as a frown gathered upon his brow, 
some heroic deed, his kindling eyes forever } uttered the stern command, 
sought Elvira’s in sympathy, passing by Alice ‘Never speak of it again!’’ 
like a shadow; so, also, when he had a thought The whisper of the tragic voice, sounding like 
to communicate, it was to her that he turned ; thunder to her terror-stricken ears, so paralyzed 
for answer. Whilst Elvira, whenever she liked, ; her twining arms, that she fell away from him 
might come in and out of the dim, west chamber, } like the arms of a dead woman, and trailed upon 
wainscoted with oak, and lined to the ceiling } the ground, never more to clasp him through 
with dark volumes, and huge folios, in strange ; all her injured life again. 
characters, where Roland passed his days; but; From that day the brightness went out of her 
whither, if Alice stole sometimes from her dreary } eye, and the rose—the last lingering rose of 
self, she must needs feel the weight of a loneli- 3 her brief summer—faded in her cheek. More 
ness more awful than elsewhere, in the presence 3 heavily her step fell upon the garden walk, and 
of the great dead, who, through her husband’s more lingering every day, as she came down the 
forbidding courtesy, seemetl to frown her back ? broad staircase from her bridal chamber, where 
as an intruder in their august circle. Hence her Roland’s measured kindness struck more fatally 
visits became rarer and rarer, till at last she went ; than anger could have done, 
no more; though sometimes standing on the out- The house, in the meanwhile, assumed a 
side, in the dark, she would press her pale face } strange aspect, everything changing its cha- 
against the panes, and gaze in, with consuming ; racter to her gloom-haunted.gaze. The lace 
eagerness not unmingled with a sort of fearful, 3; draperies floating over the windows in sunny 
shuddering curiosity. On such occasions she $ fleeces had a funcral air; the glancing marbles 
never failed to see Roland and Elvira, side by } seemed like a family of sisters frozen into stone 
side, bending over some mysterious volume; 3 by her speechless grief; the fountains were 
and once a pale halo playing around, above } fountains of tears flowing in mute sympathy 
whose lambent flame their twin heads seemed } with her passion; whilst the spacious cham- 
bursting into resplendent flowers, rare and : bers, illuminated with mellow pictures, seemed 
dazzling beyond anything even in a tropical} haunted with shadows, and rustling with un- 
flora. But delirious fires probably shed their} earthly sounds. Now it was of gliding feet; 
fantastic light on such visions; for Alice was a} then a flutter, as of soft garments; and again 
frail woman, at best, and the covered heart had } sad, swelling sighs, accompanied with floating 
made sad havoc with her health. melodies, plaintive in their dying sweetness, a8 

It could have been only fever that gave her } the death-song of the swan. 
courage, at length, to cry, 3 A bird singing in the elm branches, on 4 
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summer's day, seemed at a distance as incon- ; —with which she clasped his arm must have 
ceivable as her own youth; and when a stray : inevitably accomplished its purpose, had not— 
gleam of sunshine chanced to slant through the 3 oh! fatal discovery!—the flesh of the two so 
shaded panes of flint glass, it showed her cham- $ inseparably knit together, that human strength 
ber a great grave; whilst in its light she beheld was powerless to wrench them apart. Why 
herself the ghost—she was haunting her own $ should she clasp her two hands to her face? It 
inanimate remains. But, perhaps, the strangest ; was a flash to smite one stronger than Alice— 
hallucination of all was, that Roland Home, the : that blinding vision of a woman, with the willow 
accomplished scholar and gentleman, was no} branch waving in fair locks, putting insane 
more human, but a man of marble, petrified by : memories of Ida Hallam in her head. 
his own right hand. But Alice’s hot clasp, or the laughter must 

Of course such a notion could only proceed ? have disturbed a sleep, for he knitted 
from the hectic with which Alice was slowly $ his brows uneasily, and with a motion of his 
consuming; despite sagacious doctors recom- $ right arm murmured, 
mending iron, when the iron had already en-3 ‘‘Closer! closer! that no eye may behold 
tered her soul. the vultures eating beneath—eating, yet never 

What careful nurses they placed around her! $ gorged.” 

What vials and what delicacies loaded the table Could it have been the wild, east wind that 
at her bedside! And, above all, how tenderly § made her sink so heavily at his feet, winding 
they shielded her from the autumn winds! she $ her silken tresses about her bosom, as if to 
who had lived in Arctic coldness so long. She warm its sudden coldness? For it was thus 
said they were preparing to bury her before $ Roland found her, hours afterward, when he 
death; and, probably impelled by some such $ wakened from his long slumber. 

fancy, she contrived, one night, to’ evade her $ “Now you will lift the cover, Roland,” cried 
nurses, and steal away, in her muslin night-} Elvira, ‘and face the world with an open eye 
robe, and with slipperless feet, to the dim, oaken $ again. You know the path leading through the 
chamber, where Roland passed so much time. : meadow, and across the rivulet to where the old 
Lifting the latch softly, she saw him within, } cottage stands? And who is coming to meet you 
sitting alone, asleep, in his great velvet-: $ from the doorway, her willow changed to palms, 
cushioned chair, as insensible to the gliding § $ and the smile shining as you left it?” 

ghost beside him as to the gusty winds outside} But Roland, shaking his head sadly, pointed 
ringing such wild and mournful music from the : to the hushed image beside him.” 

solemn harp-strings attached to the casements $ : “The work of destruction is completer in me 
of the chamber. $ than in her; and, if I would, I cannot now un- 

How, indeed, like marble he looked! not a cover the heart—see!” and he showed her how 
hair stirring on his sculptured brow; not a} the one had become a part of the other. “As 
shadow, not a motion, except as the deep chest for the path to the cottage, it is wild and rank 
heaved with irregular breathing—heaved and } with weeds, and she who is waiting in the door- 
fell again with its burden of inexplicable life. 3 way is a stranger.” 

Then it came into Alice’s heart, as she pent ; “Nevertheless,” said Elvira, when Roland 
toward him in overwhelming return of the old had turned away, “he will sculpture a covered 
passionate love, to lift the hand unknowingly, ‘ heart upon her monument, as a penitential 
and see into the covered heart a moment. It $ : offering to her manes; and then for the cottage 
was a thought no sooner born than acted upon. 8 * again! A man is a man, and nothing under the 
And the terrible energy—the energy of despair ; sun is everlasting but love.” 
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I AM WAITING FOR THEE. 


BY ARDELL CHARIDEN, 


Down by the weeping willow Down by the weeping willow 

‘Iam waiting, love, for thee; I am waiting, sad and alone; 

The moon in glory is rising The night wind, sweeping the ocean, 
Far over the billowy sea; Has a low and sorrowful tone; 

The starry armies of Heaven The waves sound like funeral marches, 
Are gleaming above in the sky; As they break on the desolate lea; 
And afar on old ocean’s bosom While here, in the gathering shadows, 

The ships go sailing by. I am waiting, dearest, for thee. 
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CHAPT ER XXXII. time to do, or say, or look the things that are 
The 14th, wrong, when they themselves would be the glad- 
“Miss BurnuaM.” dest of anybody, if they could always do, say, 
*¢What, dear?” and look the things that are right, that we 
She did not answer. She was on a low seat } mustn’t let our comfort hang on them. They 
at my side, where she had been some time, } are weak creatures, at the best. We are weak. 
thoughtfully stroking Donna’s head. We are all weak, erring wanderers, at the best. 
“What is it, blessed girl?” I repeated, $ Christ died for us all, we are all such sinners, 
“Is it wicked to wish that anybody was dead? $ He is the eternal Shepherd of us all, we are all 
when you can’t help it? when you can’t, any $ such wanderers!” 
way, help wishing so, if you try ever so hard?” ‘*Don’t you wish we weren’t such wanderers, 
‘““Why, dear? why do you ask?’ 3 darling Miss Burnham? that we were all good? 
“Because I can’t help wishing, sometimes, $ I'll tell you!” she added, her face faintly bright- 
that Mrs. Blanstone was dead, I hate her so} ening, ‘‘don’t you wish you and I and poor 
sometimes!” little Donna, that never, never, never asks any- 
“Why, Rose, dear!” body any bad questions, could go away some- 
“I do! She asks me such bad questions! ; where to some beautiful place, where anybody 
and when I keep saying I don’t know, she says } else wouldn’t come? Or, if we are here, don’t 
‘don’t?’ or ‘that’s strange!’ or some such thing, $ you wish those women weren’t here where we 
and it makes me feel so angry, the way she says $ are?” 
it! She and Mrs. Hapgood were talking about $ “T don’t know as I do, dear. I wish every- 
me at the dinner-table, to-day; I knew they 3 body was filled with happy, kind, large thoughts 
were, for I watched them after I saw one par- } $ toward each other, and toward all life; but if 
ticular look of Mrs. Blanstone, and they kept g unpleasant things are said to one and another, 
looking out to where I was; with bad looks too, ; they may as well be said to us, as to another. 
as if they thought I was bad; and, after dinner, ; We can bear them as well as another. There 
Mrs. Hapgood came along, a little at a time, till is no reason why our part of the sea of life 
she was where I was; and then she began to ask ‘ should always be calm, and we have nothing to 
me questions, to say ‘’em,’ ‘indeed?’ and ‘ah?’ $ disturb our voyage, when for others there are 
At last I wouldn’t speak to her, and then she so many storms and fears. No, dear; we are 
went off with her back toward me, looking just } going home; to our beautiful, heavenly home, 
as haughty as she could, and I grew so angry! } upon this sea; and we will bear what comes. 
I’m sorry, darling Miss Burnham. I know how : We will not do a wrong, a wicked thing in our 
it will be, after this; I shall be angry every day, $ hearts, be cross, angry, and suspicious, because 
perhaps! I shall be afraid all the time, that $ others, who haven’t so much to think about, so 
they are talking about me, and shall keep watch- } many things to make them content and good- 
ing them and be so angry!” natured as we have, are foolish, ill-bred, and 
How the tender form writhed with the inward : filled with all manner of weak curiosity. We, 
pain! How pale was the young, sweet face! $ at least, as far as we are able, will be what God 
how mournful were the tones! requires all his earthly children to be, loving 
“Never mind, dear,” said I, at length, my}and kind. We will be kind even to the dis- 
heart throwing off its pain. ‘They are only; agreeable people. We will let them be just 
two women ; that is all. And the women in this’s where they are, ever so near us; and perhaps 
world, where there is so much to hinder one’s $ we will do them good, put some good thoughts 
doing right; and the men too, dear, are so full : into them. Wouldn’t this be a blessed thing, 
of —— and error, at the best, so liable any } my blessed girl, to do them good?” 
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“Why, yes, if she only knew how, blessed 
Miss Burnham,” warbled the voice. ‘How 
could she? If they came to her again and 
asked her questions, what should she say?” 

“She should just look them gently in the 
face and tell them the honest truth—that she 
didn’t know,” I answered, ‘‘and not be in the 
least offended; not in the least. If she was in 
the least offended, she did wrong; if she watched 
them, or thought about what they would say, 
she did wrong; for, what they said was nothing 
to her; that was between them and their God; 
but what she herself did, and felt, and said, was 
something to her; was between herself and God; 
and God, the dear, good, loving Father, the Holy 
Being, would see and know it all. So she must 
keep a good, loving heart toward God, toward 
everybody.” 

“Let me go to Mrs. Hapgood’s door and tell 
her I want to kiss her and say good night to 
her!” said she, her face beaming, her eyes filled 
with tears. “‘MayI? I want to. I should feel 
better here!”’ spreading her hand on her heart. 

“Yes,” I said, “go, dear. Ask her if she 
will take a walk with us in the morning, if it is 
as pleasant as it was this morning.” 

When she came back she said, “I Like Mrs. 
Hapgood! she’s good! likely as not a great 
many of the folks are, that we don’t like; likely 
as not!” 

“Likely as not,” I answered. 
God can know.” 

“No; nobody but God,” she replied. ‘I said, 
‘I want to kiss you, Mrs. Hapgood. I was ‘cross 
out in the verandah; I’m sorry. I want to kiss 
you.’ And, in a minute, when I said this, she 
had the kindest face! 
know anything about my father, you see, Mrs. 
Hapgood. I don’t know as I ever had any; but 
I suppose I did have, once.’?’ Then she smiled 
and led me into her room farther, and called 
me a good little girl! a little woman! and filled 
my pocket—see! with lozenges, and laughed be- 
cause her big, right hand wouldn’t go into my 
pockets—‘cunning’ pockets, she called them. 
And she says she will walk with us and be glad 
to. She sent love and her good night to you. 
I’m glad I went! She said she wished I’d come 
and see her every day. Oh! and, Miss Burnham, 
if I had done as Mrs. Hammond told me to!” 

“What did she tell you to do?” 

“‘Why, when I told her about their asking me 
questions, she said it was none of their business! 
and Thad better tell them so! ‘What if I had? 
and T should, if you hadn’t happened to be here 
to tell me different! I love you so, darling, for 
telling me different! 


“‘Nobody but 


Then I said, «I don’t 3 
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3 and know what to do if people keep asking me. 
But I hope they won’t! do you suppose they 
will?” 

I do suppose they will, unless the nature of 
her parentage is truthfully avowed, so that all 
in the house, all in whatever house or neigh- 
borhood ‘she may at any time be, may know 
everything, and so have a chance to settle down 
upon it. She must be told the whole truth, in 
such a way that she shall feel it no shame upon 
herself. She must be told that her parents sin- 
ned, terribly; but that they are not the only 
ones who sin terribly; that we are all such sin- 
ners in God’s sight, such wanderers from Him, 
such worshipers of this poor place, the earth, 
instead of Him, that no one has any right to 
despise her mother, much less her, an innocent, 
precious little girl. Others must see how erect 
and peacefully she stands and moves in her in- 
nocence, her truthfulness, and must love her 
the more for her early sorrow, so that the sor- 
row shall be turned by love into peace. I see 
it all. I know as well what to do, as if an angel 


from heaven had told me. Oh! but, I ask myself, 
is it not sadder than the grave, that such neces- 
sity exists for such action? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
The 16th. 
Ir is all over. He is no more mine. I am no 
more his. He goes his way, I go mine. We 
* shall both suffer much; this is certain for every 
soul born upon the earth; we shall both get 
much refreshment as we go, I hope, since re- 
; fréshment comes, even in the hardest strait, to 
$ the soul that loves, is patient, and does right. 
He says, ‘‘It is as much as he can stand;” I 
3 say it is as much ‘as I can bear. My tears 
stream, I am so lonely! I pity him so! I sink 
and pray; turn my eyes upward, strive to lift 
my soul upward, to lay it at Christ’s feet. I 
shall have help soon, that I know. I never yet 
; have prayed and striven in darkness, that light 
did not at length come beaming. This time it 
will come with no high noon-day radiance. I 
am sure of this. Such light lies no more on my 
path this side of the gate of heaven. 
Evening. 
My father has written to me that he is sorry, 
3 of course, that things have taken such an un- 
looked-for turn, but he can’t say that he blames 
me; my mother, he adds, says she cannot. They 
both see from my letter that’ I am doing as I 
think I ought. They both hope it will turn out 
right. But they don’t expect me to stay away 
from my homie; they have missed me, they miss 








Now I shall remember it, me now. They both think I had better bring 
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the girl and place her at Miss Haley’s boarding- 
school, Concord, where I ean go every week, 
oftener if I want to, to see her. They think, 
and my uncle Julius does the same, that Miss 
Haley is, no doubt, the one to respect and love 
the child just as much as if she were of legiti- 
mate birth; is the one to lead her young ladies; 
and others to respect and leve her as much. 
Having hit upon this plan, which they believe 
I will fali in with, they feel more at ease, all of 
them. 

Rosenvelt, they write, would start for the 
South in a day or two, as no doubt he had told § 
me in his reply to mine. Would I not be well} 
enough to come soon? At any rate, come when { 
I would, I was their good, dutiful child, and} 
always had been. So no more, at that time, 
except that they were my affectionate and wait- 
ing parents. Then followed both names; and 
there were tear-drops, let fall by my beloved ' 
mother when she wrote her name. I have an- 
swered them at once, and told them both how 
dear they are to me; how their kindness has 
brightened my difficult way; have written to 
Rosenvelt, begging him to stay, that I may see 
him when I come. I have shown him that there 
is no reason why he-should go, as I shall leave $ 
Rose at Concord, 





Later. 

Mrs. Harrington was sitting with me in my 
room, this evening, and, after a little pause in 
the conversation, she said, “I have my doubts 
about Mrs. Mayfield. I think they will be ob- 
liged to take her to Woreester.” 

I looked up inquiringly, and she went on, ‘I 
think the symptoms grow upon her,” 

“Symptoms of what?” asked I, N 

“Symptoms of insanity; don’t you know? 
haven’t you heard? that is queer! why, they’re 
afraid of insanity, her health is so poor, she 
has had this low fever and melancholy so 
long, and it has such effect on her brain and 
whole nervous system! They were in hopes $ 
the water treatment would cure her. But she 
lost her baby, all the child she had, in June, 
and it seems likely to kill her—or worse. She 
didn’t show the symptoms much, when she came 
here. She was only pale—of a lead-like pale- 
ness—and so melancholy! She has never been 
at the table, although she is well enough for 
this, so far as her bodily strength is concerned; 
bodily strength, I say, as if the legion of white 
cords, called nerves, weren't as much a part of 
the body as the bones are and the muscles! 
Her nerves are so weak she can’t come; she 
herself told me so one day, when I urged her. 
This is the reason she never mixes with the 





other patients. Mrs. Blanstone thought it was 
because she was. so ‘aristocratic,’ you know, 
and. admired. it; beyond measure. Strange you 
haven't. heard about this. before! strange we 
haven’t before happened: to speak of it to- 
gether! Her husband has gone to Oregon; 
this is the worst of it; went in June, just. before 
the little one died.” 

“Her husband?” said I, not daring to look 
up and: show her my face--not daring to let her 
hear my voiee in one more word. 

“¥es;, he had. some appointment. there, or 
something; The time will soon be out for him 
to come, Then perhaps she. will be better. I 
hope she will; she is: a sweet woman and it 
seems so. sad.” 

‘‘They live in Philadelphia ?’’ 

“Yes. Mr. Mayfield has his home with then, 
T believe. How do. you like him?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

“Don’t?” with the up and down inflexion. 
“That’s curious. When will you know, I won- 
der?” ; 

*‘T don’t know, I am sure.” 

“Qh! ho! if that isn’t funny!” 

Morning. 

Just then, word came to us. that Professor 
Hall, one: of the patients, was showing some 
beautiful. drawings below, and we went down 
to see them. They were his own, and were 
very beautiful; were of castle and glen, of 
mountain, ruin, lake, and stream and fall, and 
there they all were before his eyes, mementoes 
of the pleasant places he will see no more for- 
ever, for his health and strength are gone. He 
lived it all over again and said, “Here it was 
so and so”—‘‘Here, within this dark ruin, it 
was so and so. I shall never forget that day 
while I remember anything.” ‘‘Yes, that little 
girl was, actually there, carrying her bundle of 
sticks. Children begin early there to carry 
their burdens. But they sing, carrying them. 
This little girl sang; only it was a sad song; 1 
can hear it this moment.” 

I am ashamed and humbled thinking of what 
happened while we were there looking at the 
poor man’s drawings. I despise myself for it, 
and see how easily sin besets one; how easily, 
if one does not watch and guard oneself, one 
may any moment become oneself a castaway, in 
those very graces and charities one has preached 
to others. I said EF longed to be able to draw 
like that; he answered, ‘‘I will teach you; you 
will easily learn.” If we had been in Tuscany, 
beside that little child with the bundle of sticks, 
I should probably have poured out my thanks 
and glad assent. As we were here in New Eng- 
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tand, where even the chairs are not allowed to 
‘be out of their rows, where, as yet, we are a 
law unto ourselves less frequently than our 
neighbors are our law, I answered him with 
snowy formality, thinking within myself that I 
must first learn something of his antecedents, 
who he is, what he is, whether he is professor 
of some grand branch of science or letters, at 
some grand college, or is some poor, out-of-the- 
way creature, who, some way, somewhere, has 
been covered with a pretentious empty title. I 
must first learn how he stands with Mr. May- 
field, with the ex-Senator; whether they let him 
come to their side as their peer. But I despised 
myself in two minutes for that miserable thought 
of pride and subserviency. My heart ached when 
I saw him with his back turned, carrying away 
his drawings. - That he is poor, I have no doubt; $ 
for his clothes, although worn with neatness, are ; 
seedy and old-fashioned compared with those 
‘worn by the rest of the gentlemen here. This 





Poor creature! the world has been hard on you; 
stay here by me and be comforted.” Neither 
have I fear of animals. So, to me, this is no 
beautiful figure merely—* And the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and a little child 
shall lead them,” but a blessed, blessed pro- 
phecy. I shall not see it, but others will; and, 
in a way, it has already become fulfilled to me, 
because I believe. And so I have, thank God! 
no earthly fear, simply because I believe and 
understand. I know what dear Mary Lyon felt 
when she said to her assembled young ladies, 
‘There is not in all the universe one thing that 
I fear, except that I shall not know my duty, or 
shall fail to do it.” 
Morning. 

Mr. Mayfield joined Mrs. Harrington and me 
last evening, while we were looking at Professor 
Hall’s drawings. We talked of drawing as an 
accomplishment, an attainment, so common 
among English ladies, so rare among us; Mrs. 


should make me the kinder to him, that is all. ; ; Harrington was scolding about its rarity among 
For the rest, it is all between his own soul and } us, in her way that was, as usual, half-reason- 
God, not between him and me. There is‘nothing $ able, half-unreasonable; and go it happened that 
in him that can harm me; there may be some- 3 we three were left standing alone, after all the 
thing in me that can do him good, give him 3 rest had gone to their chambers. 

comfort. There are many, this I believe, both § “Mr. Mayfield!” said Mrs. Harrington, break- 


among men and women, especially among young ; ing in abruptly upon a little lull. 


men and young women, who cannot stand se- 
curely unless the influences of good people, or, } she would say. 

at least, of people with fair morals, are about 3 **You saw Miss Burnham before ever I did. 
them to uphold them. These must be careful ; * Have you any idea how long it takes her to find 
where, at whose side, they stand, lest they go $ : out what she thinks of a person?” 


He looked at her inquiringly, waiting for what 


downward, lest they imbibe deterioration totheir$ He smiled. 
morals, or their manners, lest their spirits doi 
not only fail in getting good, but do get positive $ 
evil. They are not yet ready to be leaders, con- 
solers, teachers; and until: they are, it is neces- 
ssry for them to be led, taught, consoled. But : 
for me, of one thing I am sure—no creature on } 
this earth can harm me if I am loyal in my own 
keeping. No man, or woman, or child ‘is so 
little respectable, so corrupt, wretched, insane, 





‘‘No, I am sure,” he answered. 
“‘Well, J haven’t. I have been asking her 
this evening how she likes you, and she says 
she is sure she don’t know how she likes you.” 
Then did he not laugh? I laughed; but I 
blushed and was ashamed. I would gladly have 
hidden my head, until, glancing his way, I saw 


30 serene and manly a face, so kind and ap- 


preciative a face, that my trouble went, and I 
laughed nearly as heartily as they at what went 


80 ragged and filthy, that, looking into her or : back and forth between them. When we were 
his eyes, I do not, as it were, look into his or ‘ parting, Mrs. Harrington said to him, “I shall 
her soul and see God there ealmly presiding over inquire of her now and then; and when she her- 


it. Even so wretched, and despised, and down- 
trodden of men, there is God in his holiness and 
strength, keeping watch over the undying soul 
of his child. I say to that man—‘‘ You are not 
my Lazarus, on whom my tears of Joss shall ; 
fall, or my John, who shall lean on my shoulder 
sitting at meat; but you are my brother; stay 
here by me and be helped and comforted.” To 
the woman I say—*‘ You are not my Mary, to 
sit at my feet, or my Martha to serve me; but 
you are my sister, let me help and comfort you. 





self knows, you shall hear. I will tell you.” 

He laughingly thanked her; then, with his 
face settling at once into his habitual mild 
seriousness, he gave each his hand, bade each, 
‘Good night,” and we parted. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
October 20th. 
“Sue takes to you amazingly. You don’t 
know anything about her?—I mean about who 


: her father was, and what he was?” 
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«Yes, I know all about it.” - 3we are getting impressions that Christ would 

“You do? well, I declare! I didn’t know as $ never have given us, if we could all the while 
there was anybody in the world who knew, now ’ have been at His knee. This is one of them— 
the child’s mother is gone. Do tell me who he $ that the woman, ever so hard toward others, 
was; or is, if he is living?” ever so full of wrong toward the poor, of malice 

“No, this I can’t tell you. I have no right 3 and evil-speaking toward the rich, ever so much 
to; and it wouldn’t alter the case at all, if I$ lifted up in her own conceit, if she does not 
could. She is illegitimate; this——” commit adultery, is, or may be, & good, respect- 

‘Is? is? illegitimate? How you talk!.but I 3 able sort of woman; and this is another—that a 
thought so all along; I thought it must be; 1} woman may be gentle, loving-hearted, trustful 
couldn’t see how else to account for her not {toward everybody, amiable and just toward 
knowing anything about her father, or even that } everybody; but, if through her love, and trust, 
she had one. Illegitimate?” $ and weakness, her lack of aid divine and human, 

‘Yes, Mrs. Blanstone, illegitimate. This is 3 she commit adultery, then what is she?” 
all. This is enough for the father; it was “What do you think she is?” she asked. 
enough for the poor mother; the sorrow of it “TI think she is lost.” 
destroyed her probably; but to the innocent; ‘Youdo? I thought——” 
child it is, or should be, nothing; no shame : “Lost until Christ finds her; or until she, 
within herself, no disgrace with others. She is ; poor creature! finds Him, lays herself at His 
just as pure, just as sweet. She is just as pre- ; feet, begs and pleads for mercy, for the fountain 
cious in God’s sight, and in the sight of His 3 that cleanseth. Then, if He listens to her—and 
holy angels. She is a great deal dearer to me. 3 He certainly does, if she begs sincerely, humbly 
I love her ten times more than if she had not $ é —she is saved; but we don’t know it. In our 
this misfortune to be, in a degree, a sorrow to : sight she is still unclean, although she loves so 
her all the days of her life.” My eyes were on ; much for the much forgiven, is so lowly in heart, 
her; she was walking thoughtfully at a distance, ; as to be to God one of His best beloved children. 
with Donna. 3 We, lost still, lost as deeply in God and Christ's 

“Yes, that is true,” said Mrs. Blanstone, her 3 sight as she ever was, lost in our pride. our self- 
eyes also on Rose. ‘That is true. She has, : righteousness, the sin they abhor most of all, 
no doubt, got to suffer a great deal. Does she § § pass her by, lift our heads very high, as we 
know?” § < pass her, and hold our skirts very close. Don’t 

**No; but I shall soon tell her.” 3 you know, Mrs. Blanstone, can’t you think from 

‘And others? shall you tell others? Nobody, 3 3 what Christ said when He was on earth, what 
or nobody here, at least, seems to know it now, $ He would say now to her and to us?” 
though I guess they all have their thoughts; a ; “T suppese He would 
good many have asked me what I thought. Ii “Yes; to her He would say, ‘Neither do I 
told ’em I thought everything wasn’t right as it $ $ condemn thee; go and sin no more’—the blessed, 
ought to be; but I didn’t know.” : ’ blessed teacher! To us, if He saw us go by 

‘*Well, now you know. You can tell others; 3 with our heads lifted, and our skirts held in, 
but I hope you all will be careful how you carry } He would say, ‘Woe unto you, Pharisee!’ and 
yourselves toward the child; you will be, I am : we would deserve it, until, finding out that we, 
sure, if you are Christians. I should know by $ too, were lost in our different sin, our pride, we 
any one’s treatment of a little child, under such ; would come and sue for mercy, for the fountain 
circumstances, whether she had in her the ‘ that cleanseth, as humbly as she would. Rose, 
humble, loving spirit of Christ, or the arro- $ darling.” Rose had come, and, in her way, dip- 
gant, self-righteous spirit of the Pharisee.” ped her little fingers into mine, leaning against 

“TI suppose so; I suppose she is no worse } me. 
for what her parents did.” “Darling Miss Burnham! I wish everybody 

‘“*You know she isn’t, Mrs. Blanstone. Is! was as good as you. But they aren’t, and I’m 
there anything you know with greater certainty 3 sick!” She sunk down at my side, and clung 
than you know this?” to me, shuddering. 

‘Well, I suppose there isn’t. But we've} ‘We know of one good little girl, at any rate, 
always been used to consider the child a dis- $ don’t we, Miss Burnham?” said Mrs. Blanstone, 
graced thing, you know. At least, J’ve been 3 with a smile on Rose that made the child’s face 
brought up to consider it so; and it ain’t easy  @ little brighter. 
to get rid of such impressions.” ; “If you mean me, ma’am, I thank you; for I 

‘Alas! no, it is hard. From our childhood } was afraid, when I came, that you didn’t like 
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me. I was afraid darling Miss Burnham would 
get so that she wouldn’t like me; and if she 
were to, I should die!” she sank lower, clinging 
closer tome. ‘Mrs. Stone asked me those same 
questions, Miss Burnham, before I went out 
there,” said she, at length. ‘I went out there 
because I couldn’t bear it! and then I saw you, 
and, after awhile, I felt as though I should die, 
you looked so sober, darling!” 

I was about to reply, when Mrs. Bianstenis 
superceded me with, “If you had known what 
Miss Burnham was saying, you wouldn’t have 
felt as though you would die, would she, Miss 
Burnham? She said that she loved you ten 
times more than if you had a father and mother, 
as other, or, most other children have. We both 
said you were a nice little girl. We praised you 
ever so much”—winking to me as a sign that I 
must let her talk on, if there wasn’t much truth 
in it. ‘*We praised you—you’ve no idea how 
many nice things we said about you.” She gave 
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his regrets and pain; bade her think what com- 
fort there was in knowing that, but for this one 
error of her parents, they would have been so 
excellent! bade her not forget, that, with it, 
they were better than very large numbers whom 
mo one blames, whom the law has pronounced 
man and wife. When I paused, she showed 
what points she did not understand, by asking 
me questions, such questions as a woman would 
ask, not such as one would hear from most girls 
often. For, alas! of late, she goes eagerly on, 
on! not as most children go, stopping for bird, 
butterfly, and every wayside flower and berry, 
so that they go slowly, idly, with lulled minds; 
but going forward, wondering, questioning about 
life, fearing it, dreading the face it will show, 
yet straining to see. Now that she knows all, 
and can see exactly where she stands, where 
others stand, I hope she will settle down in 
peace. I will take her to Miss Haley’s school, 
and will, myself, be with her there a great deal. 





me another vulgar wink, a vulgar tuck with her} In the vacations, at any time when I see that 
elbow. Rose saw it, and again sank down, this } she needs the refreshment of it, we will journey 
time sobbing. “I guess I'll go,” said Mrs. together; will come back to this place where so 
Blanstone, rising. ‘‘She’ll get over it sooner, $ $ peaceful a spirit hovers; will go to the blessed 
perhaps, if she’s all alone with you. Don’t be: } little gray church behind the trees and columns, 


unhappy, Rose; don’t get in a habit of being { where I will again sit, and think what heaven 
unhappy in this world, for some people grow $ must be, if here and there on the earth one finds 


very, very unhappy so. I'll put something into ; such places of rest and joy. He will be far 
your room;- I’m going into the house now; away. But I shall love to go where his feet 
you'll see what it is when you come; ’tis some-; have been, to look upon the place where his 
thing that you love. You'll see.” She was; eyes have rested. My soul, will, in a degree, 
gone, and in a moment the sobbing lulled away. : be sad, for I shall want him; although I believe 
I raised her a little, and she came into my arms 3 it will, in a greater degree, be joyous, since, in 
and lay on my bosom. I asked her, after she : a way, he is mine, if his flesh is ever so far; 
became calm, if she could bear to have me tell: since this life is so soon over, and the life in 
her all about her father, all but his name; if she ; which we will all meet and mingle under such 
would be happier knowing; knowing what to } blessed relations with each other and with God, 
tell people, even if there was one thing in it to ; is, at the farthest, so near. When 

give her pain. ‘Oh! yes, if I would only tell} Later. 
her! Would I? Would I tell her now? She } Mrs. Warrington came to ask if I was ready 
wanted to hear so! She thought about it so ; to go down and take a lesson of the professor. 
much, in the night, and when she was eating, } He was all ready to attend to us. 

and all the time!” She settled down close to; Mr. Mayfield was there with his book, his 
me, my hand hugged close in both hers to her 3 fingers in to keep the place. I was a great deal 
heart. She did not move—save once, and that ; too glad to see him; a great deal gladder than I 
was a movement of joy, when I told her it was ; have any real reason to be. It was far too good 
Mr. Horace—to the end of the long, sad story.} and pleasant to me having him there where I 
I gave it what brightness I could. I told her was, in the same room, living the same life, 
such connections were not uncommon, so that $ speaking to me, listening with such delicate 
by large numbers they are hardly felt to be sin- ; attention to me. Heigho! I do not know how 
fal; told her how noble her mother proved her- ; it will end; all I know is, that I cannot help 
self in feeling it, where so few feel it; in aban- ; loving to be where he is; cannot help living the 
doning it, where so few abandon it, while they § hour over and over again; cannot help being 
are yet favorites, well-treated, and really be- ; happy. I wish I could; for in the midst of his 
loved, as her mother was by her father. 13 mildness toward me, is something very grave 
showed her all her father’s generous qualities, { and reserved, showing itself now and then; 1 
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ean just discern it now and then, and it bids me 
be sober in all I feel and do. 

It was our first lesson to-day. I had drawn 
before, bending over my desk at school, my 
table at home, copying engravings. Mrs. Har- 
rington knew nothing about it; she had never 
had patience, she said. She made heavy strokes 
to-day; she liked them, she said; and besides, 
she could make no others; it wasn’t in her. She 
went on with rapidity; in making a tree and a 
gate, she made it as she said it ought to be, not 
as it was before her; she wished, she said, that 
she could have hold of the real trees, the whole 
real landscape, she would make something of 
them. But since she couldn’t alter them, see! 
wasn’t that better?—only—only’-—comparing 
it with mine—‘‘it appeared to her that hers was 
rather botchy, somehow. Look, Mr. Mayfield! 
What made hers so botchy, Professor Hall?” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
October 21st. 

I wave met Mrs. Mayfield. We rode this 
morning—Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield, Mrs, Har- 
rington, Rose, and myself. Rose was between 
Mr. Mayfield and Mrs. Harrington, on the front 
seat. Mrs, Mayfield and I were together on the 
back seat. Rose chirruped; Mr. Mayfield let 
her hold the reins. Mrs. Harrington had the 





I see no face of benignity aboye it, but a frown- 
ing face. If I believe for a moment that He did 
it, I think that He did it in His anger, and this 
is so dreadful, I try to think that my child died 
of croup and.He had no part init. Isn’t this 
dreadful to feel so?” 

“It is sad because the doubt troubles you; 
but it does not alter the truth. There is the 
truth beaming all the same. God is there just 
the same. He has your child in His own safe 
arms, all the same; is all the same your wise, 
kind, heavenly Father, as if you saw it and be- 
lieved it, and so got the blessing of it. You are 
ill now; this is the trouble. If you can be well 
again so as to see things as you ought, then you 
will know.” 

“Do you believe Lever shall know? shall ever 
see God’s hand, as it were, and feel as you do? 
Perhaps you wouldn’t feel so, if you had lost a 
little baby, if you were ill, if your husband were 
afar off and all so dark.” 

“No, indeed, dear Mrs. Mayfield, if all was 
with me as it is with you, if all the circum- 
stances of loss, health, and spiritual condition, 
were the same, I would feel as you do. But 
they never can be the same. I know too well 
what God is, He has shown Himself too clearly 
to me in my late sickness, and in other times of 
darkness, for me ever to doubt again, let what 


horses stopped every now and then for her to 3 will come. I have seen what. eternity is, that 


get out and gather the bright autumn leaves 


appearing here and there; Mrs. Mayfield and I; 


talked—she with averted eyes—almost all the 
time. 


it is a long, blessed time with God, where death 
can never come, or sin to defile and grieve us; 
that this life is but as a day, as it were, so soon 


How plaintive were the sweet voice and : over, that its largest griefs are but atoms, if we 


the look in speaking! The look was restless, } see them as we ought, in the light of God’s ever- 


and a little frightened at first; but it soon grew 


lasting love. You will see this some day. Iam 


calm, although the sadness remained the same. $ sure you will. Some time God will be so dear 
She talked mostly of what she used to do, and} to you that you will bless whatever He does— 


feel. 
stractedly, watching Mrs. Harrington’s quest 
of leaves in the edge of a wood beside the 
road. Another time she said, ‘‘I used to be 
always planning, looking forward. My moun- 
tain seemed to me to be very strong.” Once 
when she said something of this life being full 
of trials, I said, “‘And not. one is there that is 
not needed somewhere, by some one. God sees 
them all, knows where they all fall and why. 
He is ‘too wise to err, too good to be unkind.’ 
We may always know this, come what will,” 
‘This is my trouble,” she said, ‘that I can’t 
believe. If I could believe that God saw and 
knew what was done the night my baby died, 
the day it was laid away out of my sight in the 
grave, if I believed He saw it, knew that it was 
for the best, I could never complain. It is be- 
eause I don’t see His hand; or if I see it dimly, 





“I used to do just so,” she said, ab-$ His life and His death, His sickness and His 


healing, since .it is all His work, is all for your 
eternal good.” 

“Oh! if I could!” she said, her eyes uplifted. 
‘“‘And it appears tomeIshall! Oh! if I ever 
can feel that God took my baby because He 
loved him and loved me! that His eye of Jove, 
not of anger, is on me; that He is only keeping 
my lamb till I come! Oh! God, have mercy 
and help me to believe!” 

“And remember, dear,’’ said I, ‘that the 
truth is all the same, if you do not see it. It 
is there waiting for you to see.” 

“If it is there, I ought not.to complain. But 
I ought to mourn for my unbelief, my ingrati- 
tude.” 

“Yes,” I told her, “that was what she was 
to mourn for, not that. God had seen fit to take 
her child.” 
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God forgive her, she said, how she had sinned } The 22nd. 
against Him! “Arthur,” she added, speaking We were below all last evening; or, that is, 
forward to Mr. Mayfield. He turned to listen, } Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Hepburn, Rose, myself, 
and she said, “‘I believe the day is going to; and many others, were below until ten o’clock; 
dawn; it seems to me that it is! And if it does, } we had conversation, music upon the piano and 
if I do get where I can see things clearly, there { Professor Hall’s guitar, and some very sweet, 
will nowhere on this earth, in any poor crea- } natural singing by two young ladies, sisters; 
ture’s heart, be such joy and gratitude as in } one of them invalid, the other nurse. But Mr. 
mine!—for,” she added, turning now to speak : Mayfield did not join us. I saw him passing 
to me, “‘I have had so much done for me, so} the windows outside in the piazza; saw him 
much kindness shown me to help me to bear it; 3 passing the door in the hall; but he did not 
and many a poor creature loves her baby, and : come in. We met him on the landing when we 
has nothing, nobody left to comfort her! I see {came up; that is, Mrs. Harrington, her uncle, 
what I want, I want God. I have never found ; Rose and I met him. He stopped to say good 
Him; never sought Him, in fact. I have lived} night to us, but he was pale and grave. 
altogether in the world. Now He punishes me.” ; **Mr. Mayfield was graver than a judge; ever 

“In other words, dear, (meaning the same {so much graver; a judge is nothing to him,” 
thing if we understand what He does aright,) } said Mrs. Harrington, coming into my room. 
now He draws you to Himself by your suffering, } “I think he likes you; I think this bothers him. 
that you may know how much greater, better, : You're so immensely quiet where he is! you 
more satisfying He is to the human soul, than ? don’t look at him, or feel him; you are always 
all this earth can be. He never meant that the $ full of somebody else; it’s my uncle, or it’s the 
' garth should satisfy us. The earth is beautiful, ee or it’s the professor, or it’s that tub of 

good, a beloved place to us, if we have first of ; flesh, Mrs. Blanstone, or it’s Mrs. Stone, or it’s 
all sought God and found Him, so that the light ; this good little chit,” nipping Rose’s upturned 
and joy of His presence is upon all and in our 3 chin, ‘now there’s another, Mr. Mayfield; you 
hearts. This was what Christ meant when He ; care nothing about him; you care for all these; 
said, ‘Seek first the kingdom of heaven, and all § but you’ve no gracious looks and words for him. 
these things shall be added unto you.’ Without; I’m provoked very often. Aren’t you, little 
this kingdom, we may have husband, child, } chit?” again looking down on Rose’s upturned 
lands, houses, gardens, fame, but they are not 3 face, again pinching it. 
really added to our soul’s stock of joy, unless; ‘‘No,” said Rose, “I ain’t provoked. I'm 
God shine on them and on us, and in this light, } happy. I think Miss Burnham does just right, 
this beaming spirit, we see them as they are, {I think you do just right, I think everybody 
hold them for just what they are and no more. ; does just right, everybody is so good to me.” 
Then they are ours; but God is so much greater$ ‘Oh! that’s it! Good night, chit; good night, 
than they, that, if He takes them, if we feel as}dear. Forgive me if I do scold sometimes, I 
we ought, we can say out of our calm, submis-{ mean it: for your good as all the scolders do 
sive souls, ‘None of these things move me, for} when they scold. I hope you will have eyes, 
I still have God.’ ”’ ears, and tongue for him who deserves it of you 

She wept, with the tears dropping gently, one } most of all, to-morrow. I shall watch you; and 
after another, shining as they fell. She said; if you haven't, if I see that you haven't, I shall 
ho more, but her eyes had a new expression in } come pouncing upon you in the midst of it. 
them; had no longer the look of restlessness, of } Wouldn’t you, sissy? Good night.” 
half-affright, of dumb misery, but of meek, sad$ Having looked in my face to see if Mrs. Har- 
submission. I prayed for her; I do now, with} rington’s complaint ‘and threat troubled me, 
the longings for her that go silently upward and having seen that they did not, Rose said with a 
lie at God’s feet. She held my hand when we } happy-looking face, ‘Now I'll go to bed, dar- 
parted, and lifted her face to kiss me, without ; ling Miss Burnham, after I’ve given you one 
speaking. She seemed as if she had not strength } good, long good night kiss.” She met Mrs. 
to speak. ; Hammond in the door, coming to bring her. 

Later, before we left the dinner-table, I heard 
her talking with the doctor. She said, “I have 
given you a great deal of trouble, doctor. I CHAPTER XXXV. 
haven’t done as I ought in my diet or in any- The 25th. 
thing. Now I will do precisely what you re-; I sat reading, an hour ago; Rose sat near me 
quire of me, I long to be well!”’ with the last ‘Little Pilgrim” in her hand; but 
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not reading; for, among her resemblances to ; way off. He is at one end of the long table, I 
Rosenvelt, this is one, holding a book that she } am at the other. He bowed to me at a distance; 
takes a fancy to—fromi something she hears ; he looked to me pale and very serious. Rose 
said about it, or from some picture—in her | went out to him, as he was leaving the table, 
hand, carrying it about with her, but not read- } and got hold of his hand. He asked her if she 
ing. I saw that she was not reading; that she } knew who was a good little girl. 
was watching for a chance to speak to me, so I } **Yes,” she said, laughing, looking up into 
looked away from my book. to her and smiled. his face, ‘‘I am.” 
Then her face kindled Then she said, “Iwas; She told him we were going to ride. He told 
wanting to tell you, Miss Burnham dear, how ; her he was going to ride. He was going to ride 
glad I am we told people the truth! Now they } to Headley to spend the day. 
all know; now I know; I love them all so! and ‘Then it will be lonesome here,” said she, 
they love me! It makes me so glad!” Then I 3 looking around, ‘It is always lonesome when 
gave her the little lesson I had seen before that 3 you are gone! it seems lonesome up in our 
she needed—that we must love truth for truth’s ; chamber, up in Miss Burnham’s chamber, I 
own sake; not for the sake of the love or the mean, where I stay so much, if we know you 
gladness it brings. Another little lesson I gave } are gone.” 
her—and this also I have seen before that she I was in conversation with others, but I heard 
needed—that we must not let our hearts find ; : every word. He did not reply to the last she 
too much gladness in the love and fondness of : : said; they passed out together, hand in hand, 
others. They are but mortal, I taught her; any $ into the hall. 
day we may lose them in oné way or another— $ We did shopping, rode through some beauti- 
there are many ways, many causes to part us} ful private grounds, where the bright autumn 
from the love and fondness that are human— 3 flowers bloomed, where the birds flitted rapidly 
and so we must not build our-comfort too much ; from bough to bough, from border to border, 
on them. When people loved us, were kind to $ ; singing no spring or summer songs, but twitter- 
us, I said, they did no more than they ought; it : ing with rapid notes, as if of the frosts that are 
was what we all ought to do, to love one an- ; ‘ coming, and the long journeys they must soon 
other, to be polite and kind one toward another; undertake. The leaves begin to brighten every- 
when we had shown others love and kindness, : where, to stiffen with age, and to moan when 
we had done our simple duty, that was all; ; ¢ the wind goes through them. We went to the 
when others had shown us love and kindness, } cemetery and braided a wreath of fading leaves 
we had met our simple right, that was all. { for Clara’s grave. 
There it all rested. We must not think too ; ‘“‘Darling—darling—blessed, darlingmamma! 
much of what we had given or of what we had ; Rose said, speaking tenderly, tenderly placing 
received. We should just be kind and polite } the wreath. She wept, but with less agitation 
still, and bless God for all. We cannot love ; than in our former visits. And, coming away, 
God too much, trust Him too far; but men and } she said, ‘+I don’t feel half so bad about my dear 
women we can’ easily think too much of, set our : mamma as I did before I knew all about it. I 
hearts on too far. Did she understand? I asked. 3 don’t feel so bad about anything, now I know.” 
Bless her! did she know what I meant? ; She has often said to me, ‘‘I’m so glad I know; 
She guessed she did.. Let her tell me. She; I’m so glad they all know! now I am easy every- 
guessed I meant so and so, so and so; didn’t I? > where. Nobody watches me now and whispers 
“Yes, blessed girl—darling—how well she 3 about it, and so I don’t watch anybody and feel 
understood, for such a little girl!” 3 ; angry and bad, as I did then. Oh! Miss Burn- 
We are going over into the town, this morn- ham, you can’t think how bad I felt then! I felt as 
ing—Mrs. Harrington, her uncle, Rose, and I. ;} though everything was turning dark, or falling 
To-morrow will be the Sabbath day. Mr. } to pieces, or something! I can never make you 
Mayfield is to preach in the morning. Mr. ‘ know how I felt! Now it is all over. I don't 
Clayton has been over to press it. I shall gO? 3 care now how much people tell; for I am ready, 
and hear him; and it may be the last time; for é you see, to tell as much as any of them. I’m 
he will soon go. { willing that everybody should know all; and 
Riana $ this makes it so pleasant for everybody—heing 
CHAPTER XXXVI. willing about things! I shouldn’t have thought 
October 27th. $ anything would make it so pleasant as it does 
Sarurpay I did not see him at all, to be near : just being willing about things.” 
him. He was at breakfast; but he sitsa long? I saw Mrs. Mayfield this ‘afternoon. She 
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says—I just pray. I pray almost all of the ; told him the same, inviting him to join us. So 
time; not in set words, not in set forms; I , Mr. Mayfield came. But he declined being 
don’t mean that; but my whole heart goes up seated near us, in the chair Mrs. Harrington 
with longings to God. I just ask him to forgive ; offered to him. No, he thanked her, he would 
me; to remove my unbelief and ingratitude. $ stand. Some of the flowers and leaves were 
The unbelief goes, I find. The ingratitude, it $ wonderfully large and beautiful, others were 
seems to me, is gone. I can only ask Him to : wonderfully curious; the others talked about 
forgive me for being so blind all my days, and} them; but it seems to me that I no more than 
to help me now to see, S half saw them. I did not often speak; my lips 
She told me how ker feelings change with re- seemed grown together. Mr. Mayfield did not 
gard to everything. She had hitherto done ex-$ talk as the rest did, as he does sometimes. 
actly as her feeling led. Now she saw duty $ ; When he said anything it was mostly to Pro- 
everywhere. For instance, she had had a miser- ; : fesssor Hall, and in low tones, as if he spoke 
able, craving, uneasy appetite all along, and $ : solely to him. 
had ate anything she pleased, without regard 3 3 The mail came, and Rose brought ours in. 
to its effects upon her body and her mind. Now : ‘‘Just one magazine for you, Mrs. Harrington; 
she could not swallow the thing that would all those letters and papers for you, Mr. Hep- 
harm her; for God was everywhere, the Father } burn; that letter and that paper for you, Mr. 
of our flesh, the Father of our spirit; duty was § Mayfield; two letters for you, Miss Burnham. 
everywhere—so it seemed to her now. ‘*Wedo; Guess who they are from! I know, I’ve seon 
all fade as a leaf,” was his text yesterday; but § their letters so much! Guess, if you will.” 
his sermon was no dirge; it was a pean, with} ‘Is one from Alice?” 
here and there a few minor notes which did but$ ‘Yes, ma’am, that is it. Now guess who this 
give grandeur to the concord. It was the last $ is from; il is a gentleman; he has sent you ever 
time I shall ever hear him. He told Mrs. Har- } so many letters before! ever so many!” 
rington, this morning, that he finds he must } I believed it was from Rosenvelt; but some- 
leave this week. He told her he doubted if, § : thing kept me from speaking his name there 
another season, he will come to New England. {where Mr. Mayfield was standing s0 still, so 
‘He says,” added she, when she was telling ¢ near; so “Is it from my uncle?” I asked. 
me about it, ‘“‘he says he wants to go a long “Oh! no, no! not from him! his is such a 
way off. He wants to go to the old countries $ queer hand! This is large and beautiful—see! 
where decay goes on. He says he wants to seo } Mr. Rosenvelt’s.” 
it going on. He is in profoundly low spirits; 1; I don’t know why it was so still, or why it 
can see that; but what it is about is more than $ seemed to me to be so still, for a few moments. 
Ican make out, with any reasonable certainty. : But I am sure I heard every tick of my watch; 
I keep thinking of you; I have the unaccount- I seemed to hear hearts beating all around me. 
able feeling that it has something to do with : Mrs. Harrington spoke, after what seemed a 
you some way. But I suppose it can’t be. I3 : 3 long time, but what was, I or tee in reality a 
suppose it must be something else; yet, that it 3 very short one. ‘I don’t see,” said she, ‘what 
is some affair of the heart, as we say, I am sure; 3 business this Mr. Rosenvelt has to be writing to 
iust as sure as if he had told me. I imagine he: $ you so often. Let me see what sort of a hand 
has got himself unpleasantly entangled some- ; he writes. Yes, I see. He’s no genius; he has 
where; I think that must be it. Too bad, if that $ N 3 hardly a bit of talent even; but is as orderly 
is the case! If it is, I hope she'll die. I do! 3 3 and precise as a merchant’s clerk. I don’t like 
Thope she’ll be well prepared; then I hope she’ll $ ; such a hand, ever. Is he—now be honest and 
die; for thjs will be ever so much better for her, own it—is he your betrothed?” 
remember, than being married to one who ien't “No.” 
satisfied with her. Then I hope he and youwill$ ‘No? that was a faint no. ‘Are you sure?” 
come together.” “Yes, I am sure.” 
But it is dinner-time. “Good! that makes me glad! You must 
The 28th. 3 pardon me, dear, but I really do not like that 
Professor Hall, who sits near us at the table, : g ?hand. And, besides, there is one person in the 
told us about an herbarium he had, this morn- ; world for you to marry; only one, in my mind; 
ing, received by express, from his -brother’s } and this—isn’t Mr. Rosenvelt.” 
family in the south part of Texas. He would ! I knew whom she meant. There he was, 
bring it, when dinner was over, to the parlor. ° silent, reserved, standing afar off; afar off, that 
Speaking to Mr. Mayfield, on his way out, he ; is, in his spirit, his sympathies, in all his life 
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and thoughts; but very near in person. He } if my memory of those hours was my most pre- 
could not have been two feet from my chair. I} cious memory, it would also be my saddest, 


felt my head bowed down, felt my heart ache. 
I longed to be away. I asked her if she was 
ready to go, and we came. I did not once look 
back; there was no reason why I should. I 
must have shown him unequivocally, at one 
time and another, that I prized his conversa- 
tion; but for many days now he has kept it 
sedulously from me; there was not one reason 
why I should turn bgck, to give him a look or 
a word. In the pain I felt and feel now, there 
are reasons why I should. 
Later. 


‘since I would always know from it what—— 


And yet why should one think or write thus? 
I say, “Since I would always kAnow—but one 
cannot always know; can never know how it 
would be with one, if in one respect, or in two, 
or in many respects, things could go according 
to one’s notions of what is happiest. So, as we 
do not know, as there is One above us, a faith- 


‘ful, loving One, who does know, let all things 


lie in His hand, to be arranged and disposed of 
as He sees best. 


We talked of Fichte as we rode. I told him 


“Precious!” said Rose, calling me by that } what a clergyman, who came to exchange with 


name at the threshold. 

‘‘What, darling?” 

‘“‘Mr. Mayfield has just come in from carry- 
ing Mrs. Mayfield to ride; I was out there, and 





uncle Julius after he was at Boscawen Plain, 
said to me of Fichte and of the students at Har- 
vard College; how he said it as if approaching 
both Fichte and Harvard. He said, ‘“‘The fact 


he asked me if I didn’t want to ride to Leeds and } is, almost every young man, of a certain turn 
a good, long way. I said I guessed I did! Then 3 of mind, rather a serious, spiritual turn, comes 
he looked bright, and told me to run and ask 3S away from Harvard tinctured with these Ger- 
Miss Burnham if she would like to take a long } man notions. When I was at Bowdoin, I used 


ride with him and me. 
you!” 

No, indeed! thought I. No, indeed! no, in- 
deed! that is something I can’t bear just at this 


You would, wouldn’t ; 


to run down to Harvard at commencement; I 
used to see a good deal of the Harvard students, 
one time and another; I do now; and I almost 
always find them more or less tinctured with 


time. [ama baby just now. If I sat by him, ‘these notions. I got hold of them, one while. 
if he said, speaking coolly, ‘‘This week I am? One while I was all swallowed up with them. 
going home,” my heart would sink so low that } Fichte, Kant, Klopstock, Fichte, Kant, Klop- 
there would be no help for it, no mastery over } stock, it was from morning till night, for awhile; 
it. I would swallow my tears all the way; I } and my Bible was quite laid aside. But it passed, 
could not speak; he would see what a baby I {I found, and then it was the Bible again.” 
am, and it would be all over with me. 3 And so it passes with others, Mr. Mayfield 
‘*No, dear,” said I, ‘run down and tell him I; said. Fichte, Kant, and others of the metaphy- 
am obliged to him, but am not at all ready to ride. } sical class, serve us, help us, lead us, in their 
Go, dear, and not keep him waiting any longer.” } time, in their place, at a certain plane in our 
In a few moments she returned with a slip of } career. They open to us a great deal that we 
paper in her hand. ‘He told me to wait a mo-}did not see before. It is all in the Scriptures, 
ment,” said she. ‘I did, and he wrote this and } (that is, all the truth they open is in the Scrip- 
told me to give it to you.” ; tures,) but we do not understand all that the 
“If Miss Burnham will come at last,” it said, ; Scriptures mean, not in many a year, not ina 
‘I will wait for her any length of time and } life time. The metaphysicians help us to see 
count it a pleasure—the waiting and all.” * many things that ‘we did not see before. They 
So Rose ran down to tell him we would go; $ are helps; their elucidations are helps in under- 
for something in his note—I am sure it would Lsaniing the blessed, beautiful truths that it 
not be easy to tell what, the words were so few, } takes us 80 long to get hold of adequately, so 
so simple—assured and comforted me. Mrs. } as to see all there is in them, with all our helps, 
Hammond helped us, and in a few moments we } human and divine. ‘If the clergyman had said 
were on the landing, where he met us, thanked } all,” added Mr. Mayfield, ‘“‘he presumed he 


us with a face of light, for coming, and led us 
down, 

Oh! how happy I was! I did not know before 
that such happiness was ever felt on earth. Now 
and then I was sad a few moments, thinking 
that it would so soon be over; that probably 
that was the last time; that, after he was gone, 





would have said that he never loved the Bible 
a thousandth part so well before his studies, a3 
when he came to it after them.” 

I answered, “He did say so, I remember. 
The Bible had been a dearer book to him ever 
since, he said. He was touched often, thinking 
how much dearer it was than all other books.” 
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“As we all are,” replied Mr. Mayfield, his 3 
head bowed. ‘‘As the young men who come § 
out from Harvard all are; or, that is, as the} 
most of them are who come before men to teach 
its truths. There are the Scriptures growing 
dearer and dearer, opening more and more into 
‘the perfect day.’ Meanwhile the dust gathers 
upon those old helpers, Fichte and the others, 
Their help is with us; all that they in their 
human way could do for us, is with us; but : 
there they are where they belong; here we are $ 
with the living, moving present, with God and 
His word. But honor be to all our helps. : 
Gratefully, reverently should we say this to the ; 
end; long after the time has come when we, in $ 
our turn, come forward to take our place among 3 
the helpers.” : 

“Yes,” I said, loving every word he spoke. 
I said I was thinking of something Mrs. Brown- 
ing says in her ‘Casa Guidi Windows.” It is : 
where she speaks of Savonarola burnt in mar- 
tyrdom in Florence, in the year 1498, for his ; 
opposition to the corruptions of Papacy; and of $ 
the beautiful custom that has descended even to $ 
our day, of strewing the pavement where he 
suffered with violets, every spring, when the } 
anniversary comes round. I remembered a part § N 
of it and repeated it. 

“Tt were foul 


To grudge Savonarola and the rest $ 
Their violets! rather any quick and fresh! $ 
‘or t 
$i Wie tind dAghitdonn, ' We, who ard the need 3 

Of buried creatures, if we turned and spate 
Upon our antecedents, we were vile. 

Bring vioiets rather! If these had not walked 
Their furlong, could we hope to walk our mile? 
Therefore teas violets!” 


“Yes!” Mr. Mayfield said, pleased with the 3 
extract. He had not read the poem. 8 

“Yes, I like that!” chimed in Rose. ‘“ ‘There- 3 
fore bring violets.’ I didn’t quite understand, } 





3 he stopped me at once, and put ‘the miserable 
things,’ as he called them, all out-of-doors. And 
then he laughed, looking in my face to see what 
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He would rather she would do that, than any- 
thing else he could think of, Mr. Mayfield said, 
smiling on the eager, beautiful face upturned. 

And may be she would, some time, she re- 
plied, speaking thoughtfully. May be she would. 
Miss Burnham had said that they too would go 
long, delightful journeys together, in the vaca- 
tions, and perhaps they would some time go to 
Philadelphia where he would be. ‘Don’t you 
suppose we will, some time, darling Miss Burn- 
ham?” she asked, with the tones of pathos so 
touching whenever one hears them. “TI shall 
want to see him so after he is gone!” 

I did not know, I told her; and then, after a 
short silence, we talked a little of his going, 
tears of cold lead dropping on my heart all the 
while. I was sick. I am sick now. 
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Later. 

Alice writes—“Blue work here, without you, 
and with Mr. Rosenvelt saying that he must go; 
that, hu! these October days shake him and give 
him a regular ague. How can I ask him to stay 
here and meet our December weather? He has 
heard about it and about our snow-drifts, he 
says. A man back on the hills has told him 
that, a few years ago—just a few, he says, not 
in the early days of the settlement, before our 
climate had had a chance to grow civilized—on 
the third day of April, he walked straight across 
lots, more than a mile, and saw nothing but the 
tops of the fences and walls. Did any one think 
he would stay here until such 2 winter came? I 
began to tell him about our air-tight stoves; but 


a loss I felt it. Iwas glad to have made him 
laugh though, any way, and I told him so. I 
$ told him he had been sober enough to keep one 


darling, about the man. Did he die? Was that ; : : frightened half out of one’s wits, ever since you 
what it meant?” Shad been gone; and, for my part, I should be 
I told her the story in such a way that she : glad enough to see you back again, for the sake 
understood it. : of his being better natured, if for nothing else. 
“Thank you. And so they bring violets and § : ‘‘Had he really been so frightful? he asked. 
lay them where he died. I wish I could; but I: : Had I really been afraid of him? He had really 
suppose it is too far.” 3 been frightful, I told him. I had really been 
Mr. Mayfield told her how far it is. S afraid of him; and I'd leave it to him if that 
That was too far, she said. But it wasn’t so.¢ wasn’t too bad. I began half in earnest; but 
far to Philadelphia, where those books were $ when I saw how sober it made him look, I 
that he didn’t care anything about then and let } laughed; for I imagine he began to think that 
the dust be on. If she could ever go to Phila- } he really had been something of a tiger. Well, 
delphia, the first thing she would do, she would 3 he said, would I forgive him? Yes, I said, if 
go straight to the books and wipe the dust off ; he would be better natured so as not to make 
of them; and, if she could find any violets, she § me afraid of him any more. He would try, he 
would make a wreath and hang it on them. ; said; I should see how he made out, This was 


She would rather do that than anything else ; 
she could think of. 





yesterday, when I met him at your gate; we 
shook hands upon what he said, and parted. 
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He looked as happy as could be, when we 
parted; but nobody can tell how he will look 
the next time I see him. 

“Oh! but indeed; I can tell now; he is com- 
ing up to our door with something in his hand; 
I can’t make out what; and he looks good! Now 
I must go dow. Now I wish you were here; I 
am so afraid of him always, when we first meet, 
and until I get him to laughing and being funny. 
Then I am no more afraid of him than I am of 
anybody else. This, and because I like fun so 
much better than I do anything else, makes me 
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rest be seen and touched. This I can see. It 
makes me anxious to know, but it don’t prevent 
my thinking everything of him; he is so gentle, 
so kind and pleasant. Even when he is so sober 
as to make me afraid of him, I always feel that 
he is not unkind, not cross, but troubled with 
some hidden anxiety. So I like him then, as 
well as I do any time, and I don’t know but 
better. I think I do, better. 

‘But, just see! how I write, and write, and 
write of him! Somehow, I can’t help it; some- 
how, he fills my mind, and always has, ever 





wish so much that he would always be funny! ; since he came, he is so different from others one 


Perhaps he would, if I could always get the 3 sees! is so much more interesting! 
ps i g 


courage to start him. Good-bye, for a little 
while—only, I do wish I could stay here, I am 
in such a tremble about going down! If I only 


Don’t you 
think so? Of course you do; of course it be- 
jongs to you to; but one can hardly see what I 
have to do with the affair, only, I am your and 


had you or somebody to go down with me! } his cousin, and he was so good to Robin! Robin 


Good-bye. 

‘“* Bvening.—It was fruit that he brought us, 
oranges, figs, lemons; he had just got a box 
from New Orleans. Wasn’t it good in him to 
come right in here with some of them? I told 
him it was. I wasn’t at all afraid of him to-day, 
he seemed so good and so happy! He says he 
shall go South; but perhaps not so soon as he 
has lately been intending to. 
good time seeing him so comfortable here. 


how Robin liked to see him near him. 


plainer and plainer what a loss mother met, S said before. 


I shall never be like my mother, or half so pa- 3 


when she lost Robin! but she never complains. 


loved him so in his last sickness! So let me 
prize him; let me think as I must, that he is a 
jewel, that you are fortunate above all other 
women. And let me stop right here and sub- 
scribe myself.” 

In the beginning Rosenvelt tells me that he 
has not much to say, has only to tell how sin- 
cerely he esteems me, and thanks me for all my 





Mother had a goodness toward him, toward the child, and to- 
She § ward poor Clara’s memory. 
never forgets how good lie was to Robin, or} long letter before he was through. 
I see; deal of this,” said he, in conclusion, “I have 


But he wrote a 
“A great 


It is what I shall say and feel, as 
long as I feel and say anything, I have no doubt. 
I shall always know infallibly, as I do this day, 


tient and sensible. I shall always be a changing ; that it is you who are acting nobly, rightly, 
thing, going up and down, up and down. “My 3 $I who am acting with cowardice and wrong. 
mother is a rock, so are you. I am a reed float- 3 ; ; Nobody can see this plainer than I do; nobody 
ing, as people say. But there is no help for it, ; can admire your action from beginning to end 


that J see. 
sober me. Robin’s death sobered me at the 
time. [ thought it had sobered me forever; 
and I don’t feel long at a time since, just as I 
felt before about things. 


velt; and he looks disturbed and says he don’t 
know; but he supposes before a great while 
now. I can’t get over the impression that some- 
thing is wrong, somewhere; that something 
troubles him whenever he recollects it. I won- 
der if I shall ever know what it is. I wonder 
who will be the one to tell me if lever know. I 
suppose it won’t be you; you looked so impene- 
trable when you said, ‘I have no right to tell 
you!’ Perhaps he will tell me some day; he 
seems 80 open, seems as though he would speak 
all his thoughts; still he keeps back something; 


‘‘When are you coming? I ask Mr. Rosen- ’ alter your course, lonely as it leaves me, if I 


Perhaps I shall have something to $ more than I do, or despise himself more than | 


do myself, when I think it over. And I do really 
feel it so just to her that is gone, so indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the child, that you should 
do precisely as you are doing, that I would not 


could do it with one word. So, God bless you! 
I would be glad to stay until you come; I long 
to see you; but it will be easiest for me to go. 
By the time spring comes round again, I shall 
be over it a little, perhaps; then I can bear it; 
now it would upset me. 

“T have got some nice oranges; I wish I could 
pick out the fairest one of them all for you; I 
know with what interest I would look them over 
if it were for this.” 

Afterward comes a postscript, in which he 





tells me that he may remain at Boscawen a week 


there is something that he keeps watch and ! or two yet—he does not know—he cannot tell. 


guard over, all the while that he lets all the* 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE LEAP YEAR PARTY. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE, r 


“Cousin,” said Madge Carlion, suddenly : 
breaking off in the midst of a merry song, } 
‘cousin, Grace, I am going to give a leap year 
ball.” 

“A leap year ball?” 

“Yes, this is leap year, so I mean to have 
some fun out of it. I will issue invitations for 
a ball to the ladies; each one shall then select 
the gentleman she will escort, call for him, bring 
him here, furnish his bouquet, and give him her 
arm to enter the room. The ladies shall invite 
the gentlemen to dance, make love to them, pass : 
the refreshments at supper, and finally escort ; 
the ‘dear creatures’ home.” 

“Tt will be splendid! Of course there is no 
objection made to a serious proposal, if any of 
the ladies are so inclined?” 

“Not at all. Now to make a list, and then 
get pa to consent. Come!” 

Madge Carlton was the gayest little brunette 
that ever fluttered, butterfly-like, amongst the $ 
flowers of society.. Madge was an heiress, a : 
coquette, not a flirt, for she would not inten- 
tionally have wounded any one for worlds: but 
she could not help being pleased with attention, 
and showing she was pleased. Madge was tiny, 
beautiful, sparkling, loving, and lovely. 

Madge Carlton had two lovers. Of admirers 3 
she had a score; but there were two men who $ 
had made it the first object of their life to love ; 
this bright little Madge, One loved hopefully, 
earnestly endeavoring to win a return. The $ 
other loved sadly, silently, not daring to woo ¢ 
the tiny fairy. 3 

Harry Wells was handsome, tatented, rich, a 3 
good dancer, a perfect gentleman, and a gay $ 
idler in fashion’s haunts. Lawrence Hayes was 
also talented, but quiet and reserved. He had 
been Mr. Carlton’s clerk for seven years, and 
had loved Madge when she was a winsome 
school girl. He never ‘“‘made love” to his idol. 
He was poor, shy, and proud; and could not 
stoop to try to win the heiress, but he looked 
on when Harry Wells courted her, trying to 
think he should be happy if she married and 
was happy with his rival; crushing back his own 
ardent, unselfish love into hopeless, sad sorrow. 

Which did Madge prefer? She knew these 
men loved her. Lawrence had never spoken, 3 
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yet with a woman’s quick instinct she felt his 
love. She flirted gayly with Harry; rode with 
him, walked with him, and accepted his atten- 
tions; yet, with a perfectly frank, easy manner, 
she kept a wall of ice between Harry and her- 
self; and while he could not tell what prevented 
him, he still felt that he had best not tempt his 
fortune yet. She was not so free with Law- 
rence. Gay, laughing, and radiant, she had a 
pretty, shy manner when alone with him. He 
attributed it to his own ten years seniority, and 
longed for the frank, girlish manner she exhi- 
bited toward Harry; yet, when he conversed 
with her, drawing out the treasures of a well- 
stored mind, and a pure, womanly heart, hidden 
under her gay manner, he sighed to think how 
great was the treasure he coveted. Sometimes 
he wished poverty could come to his employer, 
that he might gather his treasure close to his 
heart, shield her from every sorrow, and prove 
in adversity his great love. Under the grave re- 
serve of his manner, none suspected this burn- 
ing passion. None? Madge did! 

It was the evening of ‘the ball.  Merrier 
laughter was never heard, brighter blushes 
never seen, than those in Mr. Carlton’s parlor, 
on the evening of the leap year hall. A gay 
group of young people was collected near the 
hostess, who was the brightest reveler there. 
Lawrence watched her from his corner, where 
he stood toying with some ornament upon the 
mantle-piece.. Harry was, as usual in such 
scenes, close beside her. 

‘*Miss Carlton,” said Mr. Harding, one of the 
group around Madge, ‘‘there is one condition in 
your invitation not complied with.” 

‘Indeed! Rebellion in this camp must be 
put down! What‘is it?” 

“‘The ladies do not make love to us : 

‘*No, they do not!” echoed several of the gen- 
tlemen. 

“Shocking! Do they want an example? 
Mr. Harding, will you take my arm for a pro- 
menade?”’ 

Mr. Harding looked down from his six foot 
height to the tiny little witch beside him, and 
then offered his arm. 

“No, take mine! Mr, Harding!” a sigh. 

‘Miss Carlton, are you ill?” 
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“‘No;” another sigh. ‘Not ill when you smile ; floor as the ball room, Lawrence was sitting 
upon me!” Everybody laughed at Madge’s pre- ; alone, when a fairy-like figure stood before him. 
tended love-making. 3 ‘Truant!” said Madge, ‘“‘what are you doing 
“Ladies!” said Madge, ‘‘take your partners $ here?” 
for the first quadrille.” 3 “Have you missed me?” There was a deep 
There was plenty of blushing and some pout- § thrill in his heart, a tremor in his voice. 
ing, as one or two of the most fascinating beaux “Oh!” said Madge, gayly, “you wish to re- 
pleaded prior engagements on a third or fourth } mind me of my omission. I have danced with 
invitation from some fair ones. Who would 3 you, handed you ices, sent you a bouquet, but I 
Madge choose? Harry, of course! Lawrence ; have not made love to you. Shall I begin?” 
was watching her little figure flitting from guest There was a deep silence. The merry words 
to guest, finding places for dancers, and with ; she had used to many of her guests failed Madge 
merry grace putting bashful folks at ease, in- { now. His eyes were fixed upon her sorrowfully, 
troducing couples, prompting timid girls, earry- 3 lovingly. She softly crept up close to him, say- 
ing smiles everywhere, leaving a streak of sun- $ ing in a low tone, 
shine wherever she went. She stood before him. “Lawrence!” 
The smile died out, and she blushed crimson. He started back. 
‘‘Mr. Hayes, shall I have the pleasure of$ ‘No! no! do not trifle with me! do not make 
dancing the first quadrille with you?” a jest of my love! My love! Oh! Madge, do 
Lawrence bowed, offered his arm, and led her } not tempt me to——” A strong man was Law- 
toa place. He thought, } rence, but a great, choking sob interrupted him. 








“This is her duty-dance. She knows I am Madge’s low, soft voice stole in on his heart, 
grave, and would not win the admiration of the: ‘Do you love me, Lawrence?” 
gay beauties here, so her kind heart prompts “Love you! Madge! Madge, I have loved you 
her to dance once with me.” 3 for seven years better than my life!” 

Harry was Madge’s next partner; then other £ She still crept closer to him, till her bright 
guests were invited; then Lawrence again; then $ head was pillowed on his broad chest. Was it 


again three times, but others came between, and $ still a jest, a girlish freak? 

Lawrence sighed as he noticed how gay and? ‘Lawrence! Lawrence!” 

chatty she was with others, how timid, quiet,: It was leap year, and she nestled close to him, 

and reserved with him. * $as, daring his fate, he poured out the full flood 
The evening sped on; it was quite late, and 3 of his love in strong, burning words, and the 

part of the guests had taken their departure. § merry heart was bound to his, the tiny form 

Some, however, yet lingered, dancing in the was clasped close in his arms, the words of love 

large parlor. In a little library on the same * were echoed at the ball given in Leap Yzar. 
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THE LAST SONG. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I sar beneath Italian skies The blossoms stealing from the boughs 
A year ago to-day, Fell down like scented snow. 
“a oe ning san go down The sweetness woke a nightingale— 
7 my A gush of silver sound 
The silver gloom of twilight spread Went trickling through the garden’s depths 
Above the Arno’s stream, That lay go still around. 
‘geo . ‘ ie through the ’ The convent bells had ceased to ring, 
‘ No other sound was heard; 
Beyond me in the myrtle grove The conscious breeze had paused to list 
A lone cicala sang; The poet-hearted bird. 
= er bells amid the haze Another and more thrilling burst, 
a ee The ecstasy was pain; 
The harvest moon passed slowly up, Trills like a harp of wondrous might, 
And kissed the purple sky, Then tinkling low like rain. 
And in her train a vestal star 
An aching silence took its place— 
Went coldly dreaming by. A rustling overhead— 
Bocaccio’s garden lay beneath, Close at my side with half drooped wings, 
Its orange trees in blow, ‘ The minstrel bird lay dead. 








THIS SIDE AND THAT. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mrs. Munson would go to Europe! Now any- { they were never disheartened. The day came 
thing that Mrs. Munson decided upon doing, the; when they were rewarded for their labors! 
fates usually regarded as settled; so it came Susan sold out the bonnet shop, and Eleazer 
about that, in spite of old Munson’s grumbling $ became a wholesale dealer down town. 
and expostulations, preparations for the jour- 3 By the time the only two children who lived 
ney went rapidly forward. $ had reached an age to take notice of their sur- 

Mrs. Munson’s life had been directed toward ; roundings, they were living in a comfortable 
one great object—the worldly advancement of § house in a respectable street, their. father was 
herself and those connected with her. Thirty 3 on the high road toward riches, and their mother 
years before, she had carried a milliner’s band- § ‘slaved night and day to educate them without 
box in the Bowery, and worked as faithfully as : $ infringing upon her husband’s means. 
woman could; but when her duties took her 3 : Years and years went by! The milliner’s shop 
into a more stylish part of town, and she caught $ was far in the past; no odor of cabbage lingered 
glimpses of the fashionable world of that period, ¢ ? about their dwelling. Slowly and surely they 
she inly vowed that one day she too would ride 3 ’ went up—from one street to another—creeping 
in a private carriage, and with that she grasped § 3 on to wealth and respectability. 
her band-box more tightly, and hurried with re-$ The two children were man and woman grown. 
newed energy about her business. 3 Mr. Mortimer Munson had graduated at Colum- 

At that time, Eleazer Munson was an errand ; bia, and was now as elegant and useless a mem- 
boy in a Bowery grocery store, just opposite the ? ber of society as any fond mother could desire. 
milliner’s where Susan James was apprenticed. } Estelle was two years younger, and at seventeen 
She was by no means an ill-looking girl; out; she left Madame Choufleur’s establishment as 
door exercise gave her a fresh, healthy color, § accomplished and helpless as it is proper for a 
and her saucy black eyes and white teeth made } young lady to be. 

a deep impression upon the youthful Munson. They had been reared as the children of such 

I have no leisure to dwell upon the early loves ¢ parents are sure to be in America. They had 
of the worthy pair. Suffice it to say that Miss; known nothing of the trials and struggles 
Susan reciprocated the young man’s passion, $ through which their father and mother had 
which she never would have done had she not passed; they had never had a wish unsatisfied, 
seen in him the same energy and perseverance ; nor had it ever occurred to them that any grati- 
which characterized her own nature. The two } tude was due those who had borne so much for 
were married when Eleazer became a clerk, and ’ their sakes. 
made themselves very happy in a ten by twelve; They had made pleasant acquaintances at 
room, ‘‘three pair back.” their schools; Murphy (I fear some one of Mrs, 

In process of time, Munson became proprietor } Munson’s ancestors -had dug potatoes in the 
of the very grocery where he had served as boy 3} Emerald Isle) grew into Mortimer, and Esther 
of all work; he and his wife lived in the little § glided into Estelle. 
den back, and sold cabbage and carrotsin front. By the time school days were over, they lived 
Mrs, Munson attended to her house, and worked : in a brown stone house in Fourteenth street, 
her way up in the milliner’s shop after a fashion $ and Mrs. Munson prepared to launch out into 
that would have astonished any less energetic 3 the career which had been her aim through life. 
person. : Of course the elder Munson kept to his business, 

They toiled, they economized, they took ad- 3 3 and was no more heard of than the rest of his 
vantage of circumstances, and the result was : 3 ; class, whose wives and daughters take rank, or 
that Eleazer moved into a larger shop, and Susan § S seek it in our American fashionable world. Mrs. 
passed up to the milliner’s desk—the head of } Munson ruled her house and petted her chil- 
the establishment. : § dren; outside all was glitter and magnificence, 

Children were born and died—sorrow and } but the worthy female had by no means forgot- 


misfortune at times sat beside their hearth, but ; ten her old habits of prudence. ote byehe 8 
‘ 
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bills were carefully cut down; the best china } room very gracefully, and danced like a fairy. 
was not brought out for daily use; and though, } She had the faults so common among American 


at the proper time, dinners, parties, and the } girls—she dressed too much, laughed too much, 





like, Mrs. Munson did not hesitate at expense, 
her household economy was something wonder- 
ful. 

There might be those who sneered, and who 
hinted of the grocery shop, or the three pair 
back; but such jests are dangerous—in this 
country one never knows whose tender points 
may be touched—besides, too many men owed 


there was a little too much manner—metaphori- 
cally, she was on too extensive ascale. She had 
as many follies and caprices as such a girl can 
well have—the same visions of counts and dukes 

which haunt the brains of nearly all American 
$ females in their youth—but at the bottom of it 
all there was one little sentiment which she 
could not entirely smother. 





old Munson large sums for their wives and; Old Munson had a favorite clerk whom he in- 
daughters to slight his family. } sisted upon having well received at his house; 
So Mrs. Munson pushed and fought her way ; and though his wife grumbled a little, she could 
into society, nor was she a whit more ridiculous } not run counter to her husband’s express com- 
than one half the rest who considered her as } mands. 
barely standing upon the confines of their great- ; So Ralph Hamlyn became a frequent visitor 
ness. Her house was elegant—furnished like ; while Estelle was a school girl. In the end, 
theirs—in the best taste of the upholsterer— Mrs. Munson liked him very much; Mortimer 
she had pictures quite as valuable as their own, g was jealous of his fine appearance, but had not 
and any of them would have thrown Turner into 3 the courage to show his dislike. Estelle grew 
spasms; her son was a gentlemanly dandy, in } accustomed to his society—at last she was sur- 
no way different from the rest of his class, made } prised to find that a feeling, which no other 
up of shirt-collar and fancy studs, and any ; man had been able to excite, had crept into her 
amount of small vices grafted upon native in- 3 bosom. She reproached herself as any other 
dolence and mediocre ability; and her daughter, } well-bred girl would have done—a penniless 
if she ever really woke up, would make a charm- clerk! She laughed at her own folly—flirted 
ing woman. : outrageously—insulted him in every way—yet 


Mrs. Munson, herself, was now a fine, stout ; when she met the haughty reproach of his eyes 
woman, with sufficient claims to good looks left sand heard his voice, her pride fluttered away, 
yet, no more ‘‘fussy”’ than the generality of Ame- $ and she could but listen with more of womanly 
rican mothers—guilty occasionally of a solecism gentleness than she ever betrayed at other times. 


in grammar—grinding up alittle the customary $ ‘But all that was over! There was an end to 
phrases in regard to books and paintings; but, $ the quiet hours spent over the piano, the little 
on the whole, a tolerably fair specimen of a wide $ talks in the conservatory! Estelle was on her 
class in our blessed country. ; way to Europe, certain that Hamlyn loved her, 

But to Europe they must go, there was no < but philosophically determined that her share 
help for it! Estelle dreamed of Italian sunsets, ; in the matter was enacted. 
picturesque bandits, and the like; Mr. Mortimer § pony pass over the trip, the sea-sickness, the 
ot the conquests he should make among the $ $ fright, the landing at Havre at low tide—if any 
Parisian ladies; and Mrs. Munson wished to go } of my female readers have tried it, they can 
because everybody went, and she thought like sympathize with Mrs. Munson’s distress at de- 
another well known lady, “that a Paury trip $ ecending the ladder “with all that nasty troop 
gave a certain style and distinguishment to young 3 of Frenchmen a staring at her, and the wind 
people that nothing else could do.” : quite turning her inside out.” 

So the house in Fourteenth street was shut} The months in Paris were heaven! They 
up; the day came for the steamer to sail, and 3 § were presented at court, end then and there 
away floated Mrs. Munson, bearing her children ; Mrs. Munson’s pride and ambition blossomed 
in her wake. Sto its full—nothing less than a marquis for her 

I am not so certain that during the prepara- 3 daughter! They fluttered like numberless other 
tions, Estelle’s feelings had been those of unal- N Americans upon the outskirts of Parisian society 
loyed delight. There was really more in her, 3 —they made part of the motley group always to 
as far as heart went, than she herself supposed. $ be found at the republican ambassador’s, who 
She had been wonderfully educated—what pupil $ : never by any chance knows a French word— 
of Madame Choufleur’s has not? She spoke } they talked with titled people to their heart’s 
French admirably, played the harp to perfec- } content—made all sorts of ridiculous mistakes, 
tion, and sang like a prima donna, entered a{ got into all manner of doubtful saloons, and 
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spent more money than Mrs. Munson would at ; the ladies went escorted by the elegant Mor- 
one time have thought sufficient to support a : timer. They were squeezed and knocked about 
king. $ unmercifully; but then their toes were trodden 

Mr. Mortimer did his part—he gambled—he ; on by hairy princes with unpronounceable 
haunted the stage of the opera house—he lent ; names, and their laces torn by nobody under 
money to his titled friends—he was snubbed, } a count—of course it could be borne. They 
laughed at, or caressed as it happened, all of { met many people whom they knew, and Estelle 
which he took quietly, seeming like many others %made quite a success, for fabulous accounts 
of his young countrymen, to consider both slights : concerning her wealth had been spread abroad, 
and attentions part of the “polishing off” pro-}and had produced their due effect. Neither 
cess. % was Mortimer without his conquests, and Mrs. 

They made the usual tour, and were no more ; Munson sat flushed with pride watching the 
laughed at than their neighbors. Of course they $ triumphs of her children. 
mistook every man for a count—their country-{ While she sat there, a distinguished-looking 
women are wont to. Estelle did not run away } man of forty, covered with decorations, came 
with a courier in ‘‘dear, delightful Florence,” Senied the place, and leaning upon his arm 
and only grew rapturous over one matadore in : was a lovely girl. 

Spain, mistaking him for a prince, who was said **These are the real sort,” thought Mrs. Mun- 
to be stopping at the same hotel. son, ‘‘there’s nothing lost by proper politeness,”’ 

They had been abroad over a year, when some } and she moved a little, graciously motioning the 
before unheard-of German springs bubbled into } young lady to sit beside her. 
sudden notoriety, so along with the rest of the} The offer was accepted with a profusion of 
world thither went Mrs. Munson and her family. } French apologies, to which Mrs. Munson tried 

They found a suite of rooms that had just; to respond; when she spoke bad English she 
been mated by a Russian princess, very ob ; fancied that she was waaoauiied in : foreign 
did and very comfortable, for which they paid ; tongue. 

a price something beyond belief. ; ‘You are much welcome—oh! oui—much 

“But,” said Mrs. Munson, “it’s worth your } heat to-night!” 





while to sleep in a bed where a live princesshas} And she fluttered her fan, and grew quite 
slept.” warm with her efforts in the beautiful language. 

It certainly was more agreeable than sleeping ; The young lady bowed, and the gentleman be- 
in the couch of a dead one; and though there 3 gan conversing in very good English, evidently 
was a suspicious smell of cigarettes about the } aware with whom he was talking, and paying 
curtains, Mrs. Munson took it to be the true her so many compliments, that Mrs. Munson 


odor of royalty, and bore it beautifully. was charmed and confused beyond expression. 
“Everybody that one has seen seems to be} ‘Clemence,’ he said, to his companion, ‘I 

here,” said Estelle, peeping out of the window i fear the princess will not come.” 

upon the street crowded with gayly dressed: The young lady murmured some reply, and 

people on their way to drink the waters. § he continued to Mrs. Munson, 

“Mamma, there’s that Neapolitan duke we saw : “The Princess Chaswalder was to have taken 

at Florence—how delightful!” Scare of my niece, the Countess Clemence d’Ar- 
“Oh! this is really living,” exclaimed Mrs. 3 ville,” (Mrs. Munson took it as an introduction 

Munson. ‘How do people stand anything {and bowed.) ‘She does not come—it is annoy- 

else?” * ing, for I have an engagement with the Grand 
No vision of the grocery shop intruded upon } Duke of Hopel.” 

her mind—a year on the Continent had buried} Mrs. Munson’s breath was quite taken away 

its memory! Mrs. Munson had no dreams now, ° by the list of noble names; she grasped her 

except those which glided about on palace floors } courage and faltered out, 

and took titled people by the hand. ; “If your excellency chose to leave her with 
“This season will surely bring something ; me——” 

decisive,” thought Mrs. Munson. ‘“Idon’t be-} ‘So kind,” he said, ‘so gracious—and they 

lieve there’s so pretty a girl here as Estelle, ; were stopping at the same hotel—so delightful!” 

and such bone tone! Eleazer grumbles so much} Then followed an animated discussion in 

about money—I really could not make head nor } French between the niece and uncle, which the 

tail of his last letter—I’m sure I helped earn the } latter translated—the young lady could not 

money, and every penny I spend counts.” force herself on madame’s goodness. But the 
That night there was a ball at the cercle, and } upshot of the matter was, that the General de 
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Mirecourt—he said that was his name—was 2 would not do to excite the general’s suspicions. 
allowed to retire, and there sat Mrs. Munson, $ So they petted the countess and made much of 
smiling and red, with a live countess under her } her, and she returned their fondness with a de- 
protection for all the world to see. licious frankness, which spoke volumes for her 

There was a very singular expression in the ; heart. 
half veiled black eyes of that countess, asshe: But soon Estelle had dreams of her own, and 
listened to her companion’s unintelligible non- § Mrs. Munson’s motherly heart was divided be- 
sense. tween the interests of her children, 

“Do you speak the English?” asked Mrs. There came a Spanish marquis to the baths; 
Munson, in her best French style: the general made his acquaintance, told Mrs. 

“I spik a little Englis,” murmured the coun- ; Munson of him, his vast wealth, his noble name, 
tess, in a voice that was like the cooing of a: Montaldo, with more titles and estates than I 
dove. can count, for I am not good at figures. He 

“Oh! molto bon,” cried Mrs. Munson. ‘No, $ presented the marquis to the family and to his 
that’s Italiaa,” she added, to herself—and really 3 niece. 
believed it—then aloud, ‘Je vis, and do you Such a charming young man—such a sad, 
comprendre Eenglish?” poetical face, such glorious eyes, and such a 

The countess did with a little difficulty, and : black moustache! His manners were perfec- 
on flew Mrs. Munson’s tongue, mangling French 3 tion; his style of dress so quiet and elegant; 
verbs, twisting English sentences, and putting; 3 he spoke a dozen languages fluently; sang like 
in delicious Americanisms, while her companion § a male angel, and talked in a voice that was 
listened with the utmost affability, and all the $ music itself. 
while that strange look in her eyes gleamed out} “I can’t tell why,” whispered the countess to 
through the amusement which sparkled there. 3 Mrs, Munson, ‘but he is like our dear Estelle: 

Mrs. Munson saw her son at a little distance: ; be sure there is a sympathy between their noble 
she beckoned to him, told the whole story in a; souls.” 
breath to his great delight, presented him to 3 3 “Oh! now he’s come, you'll forget all the 
the countess, who, with a beautiful mingling § S other men,” said the mother, with dawning 
of maidenly modesty and courtly breeding, ac- 3 jealousy for her son. 
cepted his arm for a waltz. 3 «You are cruel,” sighed the countess; ‘‘dear 

That was a delightful evening for the whole lady, I never forget!’ 
family; they drove back to the hotel in won-; Mrs. Munson was profuse in apologies, her 
derful spirits, with the countess in the carriage, 3 heart was touched. 
talking to Estelle as freely as if she had known ; «Shall I tell you a secret?” said the countess, 
her all her life. $ with sudden girlish confidence and the old gleam 

Mortimer went to his room madly in love. : in her black eyes. “I promised my dying father 
He had seen his destiny—he must win her or : not to marry a nobleman; he wished me to be- 
perish! Everybody knows what he felt, for 3 come the wife of one who would take my name 
everybody has been a fool some time in his life, } and title—it has been done in our family.” 
so I need not be sentimental. 3 Mrs. Munson kissed her with tears in her 

The next morning, the general called gn Mrs. 3 eyes! Mortimer a count! it would almost give 
Munson to thank her for her kindness; Morti-$ her a title; perhaps she would be called the 
mer called to inquire after the countess; the : countess mother-in-law! What would those 
young ladies met to cement their newly-formed $ odious de Lancys say when they heard of it?— 
friendship. A wonderful intimacy sprang up ; they had snubbed Mrs. Munson; how different 
between the countess and the ladies, in which : would it be when she returned to New York the 
Mortimer had his share. Such a match for him, } mother of two titled children, with a sort of 
the mother and sister were wild at the thought! § title herself! 

She general casually mentioned the great for- The conversation was duly repeated—Morti- 
tune which his niece possessed—it certainly did} mer took new hope. To do him justice, the 
not decrease their pleasure. In time it came few better feelings in his nature were really 
out that the general was not always kind to § awakened: he would have married the dear girl 
her; Estelle leatned that he did not wish her to $ < without a cent. Still the idea of being a count 
marry, he would lose the control of her wealth. } was not unpleasant; perhaps Napoleon would 
Estelle was sure she liked Mortimer; the young make him one of his ministers! 
man believed it; but they must not be precipi-$ The summer days flew on, and each one lifted 
tate, (there Mrs. Munson’s wisdom came in,) it S the Munsons into a higher heaven of bliss. In 
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the midst of all the gayety and dissipation in 
which they, of course, took a share, the party, 
as Estelle said, lived in a little paradise of their 
own. 

Such drives and pic-nics! The general said 
he could trust his niece with his dear friend 
Mrs. Munson, se his black shadow seldom $ 
loomed between Mortimer and his fair enchant- 
ress. The marquis and Estelle gathered flowers 
on one side; the countess and Mortimer walk- 
ing arm in arm at a little distance; and Mrs. ; 
Munson, looking from one group to the other 
until her head grew actually dizzy, while the 
countess’ companion and former governess, 
smiled continually and chattered like a magpie! 

She had but one annoyance—Eleazer’s let- 
ters. He talked openly now of retrenchment— 
he had met with severe losses—they must re- 
turn—he could not send them such sums. Mrs. 
Munson trembled and would have drawn back, 
but the thought of her children deterred her, 
she could not sacrifice their prospects. A little 
while and all would be settled, both mf&rried, 
and then Mr. Munson should have no reason to 
complain of her extravagance. She did.try to 
check Mortimer, for his expenditures were fear- 
ful; but, as he said, to dazzle the general was 





the only hope he had of winning Laure, and the 
mother was silenced. 

In truth the general was quite a tax; he bor- $ 
rowed money, which Mortimer could not refuse ; ; 
he urged him to gamble, and the youth invari- } 


ably lost. Then several times he played with } 
his prospective brother-in-law, and met with } 
the same success. Twice at the public tables § 
he encountered the marquis, when the latter $ 
had, in the most unheard-of, careless way, left ; 
all his money behind ; of course Mortimer offered } 
his purse, and neither time had the Spaniard } 

remembered to repay him—it would appear } ; 
shabby to allude to it, so it went like the rest. ; 

One morning Mortimer descended to the: 
countess’s rooms for a call; there was no ser- } 
vant in the ante-room, and he passed through : 
the salon to her boudoir, where she sometimes 
received, but never except in the presence of 
her dragon, Madame Thillon, her second mother, | ; 
as she called her. 

A sight met Mortimer’s eyes which analy 
frenzied him. Upon a couch lay the countess, 
sobbing and moaning in a paroxysm of hysteri- 
cal distress. 

“Laure!” he eried, forgetting all ceremony 
in his suffering. 

She lifted her face, around which her black 
ringlets fell in disheveled masses, and uttered a 
faint shriek. 3 





**You here!’’ she faltered. ‘‘Go at once! Do 
you not see that I am alone ?—it is not proper— 
go!” 

“T cannot! I will not!” he exclaimed, ‘until 
you tell me what troubles you!” 

“Never,” she gasped, ‘“‘never—go at once!” 

She was so lovely in her tearful pleadings 
that Mortimer’s passion could no longer be re- 
strained. He fell at her feet, clasped her hands 
in his, and told all his love in really beautiful 
style—oh! young America owes so much to the 
scores of French professors who crowd our 
shores. 

‘Je t'aime, je t’adore!” 

But, Lord bless me! I’m not making love to a 
French countess, nor writing a French story, so 
let me translate his protestations into as intelli- 
gible English as love-making is capable of being 
put. 

“T love you, Laure—my heart is at your feet 
—do not tread upon it,” and so forth, 

She turned away her head, and yet she list- 
ened. Her bosom heaved with repressed emo- 
tion, and she strove feebly to free her hands. 

“Oh! leave me,” she sighed at length, “I 
must not listen!” 

“Do you not love me, Laure? 
speak a word—only one?” 

At last she did—a faltering, musical answer 
that thrilled her listener’s heart. He would 
have clasped her to his bosom, but she repulsed 
him with charming delicacy. 

‘No lips but those of a husband must touch 
this brow,” she said; ‘‘dear Mortimer, respect 
my scruples!” 

He nearly devoured her hands in his ecstasy— 
indeed they were pretty enough to eat—and 
then insisted upon knowing the cause of her 
} distress. 

“Do not ask me,” she said; 
pain you with my griefs?” 

“Are not your sorrows mine? 
love me, Laure?” 

She could not resist his pleadings, and, in 
passionate words broken by sobs, told the story 
of her wrongs. 

Her uncle treated her like a brute—he was 
squandering her fortune—he always opposed her 
marriage, because the moment she became a wife 
his control ceased. He threatened now to take 
her away from that dear place, nay more—— 

‘¢Tell me all!” cried Mortimer, and she went 
on, crimson with offended pride. 

“He is furious with me because I will not 
wed him. You know that in France such mar- 


Will you not 


‘“‘why should I 


Do you not 


} riages are common; and he is only my mother’s 


half brother.” 
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A terrible execration burst from Mortimer’s cerely, if not as gracefully, as the young lady 
lips. ’ had done. 

‘ I will challenge him—kill him!” ‘*My own Murphy—I mean Morty! My dar- 

She calmed him at last; he vowed the most $ Sling, darling son! I am so proud, so happy! and 
profound secrecy; it was their only hope, she ;I shall be the mother of a real count and coun- 
said. tess!” 

«But there is more!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘what} Other exciting intelligence was in store—that 
is that letter? Let me see it.” - 3 day was an eventful one to Mrs. Munson, seem- 

“No, I beg! I entreat! It is nothing—a trifle ing to usher in the realization of her wildest 
—un petit misere—yet it has made me more : dreams. 
wretched than all the rest.” ; With the pleasant liberty of an American girl, 

Finally all came out—the general had refused 3 Estelle had that morning been entertaining the 
to pay her dress-maker’s bill. $ marquis alone in the saloon. 

“It is enormous, I know,” sighed the coun- 3 He conversed beautifully: he told of his story- 
tess; ‘‘but I wished to appear well. Can you ‘haunted chateau, his palace at Madrid, his lorg- 
not think why ?—oh! do not blame me!” Sings, his search for perfection, and ended by 

The enraptured youth fairly kissed her slip- ; } saying that in her he had found all for which 
per. He begged for the privilege of paying it. } his enthusiastic heart so deeply pined. 

She was shocked, indignant, almost insulted. The melody of his voice, the exaggerated 

“No!” she cried; “you speak to a d’Arville, } 3 passion of his words had their due effect; 
monsieur! I will sell my jewels—my mother’s : Estelle felt as if fascinated, yet in the very 
last gift—not a gem but is a memory of her— } ; midst there came a memory of the quiet hours 
their very touch is a blessing—but they shall } in thé conservatory of her American home, and 
go!” she could hardly tell whether to weep or be 

Mortimer expostulated and prayed; fora long ; happy. 
time his words were unavailing. : “Say that you will be mine!” pleaded the 

‘Grant me this proof of your love,’ he } marquis; “TI eannot leave you without hope— 
said; ‘‘show that you have confidence in my $ speak, dearest!” 
honor.” Estelle faltered out the words; yet when he 

“Ah! you know well that is a plea I cannot pressed her to his heart the tears would flow. 
refuse,” she said, with renewed tears. ‘Have; ‘May I seek your mother?” he whispered; 
your will. I put away all pride, all reserve— } “I cannot rest till I know that I may speedily 
Mortimer, I will be your debtor.” claim you.” 

She was, indeed—the amount of the bill was ’ He went away and left her in a singular state 
startling. It took every cent he had that day i of feeling; but she put the past resolutely aside 
drawn to pay debts for his mother; but he ‘as @ foolish dream, and looked proudly ferward 
handed it to her with rapture; were he to pay ‘to the brilliant future; felt the coronet already 
the bill it might compromise her. < upon her brow, while its fancied light dimmed 

There were vows of secrecy, renewed pledges. } the purity and loveliness of her girlish visions. 
Suddenly all the countess’ delicate sense of pro-$ The marquis entered the room, just after 
priety—the quality Mrs. Munson so much ad Mortimer had left his mother. The young 
mired in her—eame back. i Spaniard pressed his suit eloquently, and Mrs. 

‘Alone with you!” she cried, clasping her : Munson could hardly wait until he had finished 
hands tragically. ‘Go, I pray you! If my } before she eonsented. 
uncle were to see you here! What would ay 3 “I offer your daughter one of the proudest 
dear Thillon think, and she may come in at any } names in Spain,” he said, when all was ar- 
moment? If you love me, go.” Sranged. ‘I do not ask fortune; I have never 

The youth tore himself away, at last; the ; even inquired if she had wealth of her own.” 

countess had given him permission that he: : “She will have a hundred thousand dollars 
should inform his mother of their engagement, } ‘the day she marries,” said Mrs. Munson, mag- 
under a solemn promise of secrecy. When Mrs. ;  nificently. 
Munson was growing angry to find that he had $ . «Tt must all be settled upon herself,” he re- 
spent the money—how he eould not easily tell plied, with a kingly wave of the hand which 
—she was calmed by that heavenly intelligence } seemed to sweep the trifle aside. ‘I shall settle 
—the countess had promised to become his wife. } twice that sum upon her, to say nothing of 4 
She actually flung her arms about his neck in} palace in Madrid, and a castle in Andalusia, 
her motherly delight, and wept quite as sin- } which will be deeded to her.” 
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Mrs, Munson neither shrieked nor fainted; ; tess grace and perfection personified; the gene- 
but it required a strong effort of self-control $ ral dignified and decorated as usual; Mortimer 
not to do both. When the marquis left, she flew $ restless with excitement; the other Americans 
to Estelle, and the extravagances she committed } fussy and funny as they are sure to be when 
during the next hour would lave convinced any ; anything unusual is going on; and the for- 
stranger that she was a fit inmate for a lunatic } eigners present calm and high-bred as icicles. 
asylum. 3 : Suddenly there was a commotion outside: A 

“‘Now come to the countess,” che said, when } 3 servant hastily entered .and whispered to Mrs. 
they, had somewhat quieted themselves. ‘So } Munson, that a gentleman must speak with her 
much happiness in one day—she has promised ; at once—a friend from America. 
to become Mortimer’s wife, but it is to be kept} There was nothing for it but to see him, so 
a profound secret.” she went out and found Ralph Hamlyn. 

The fair Laure received them with blushes} “I am in time,” he said, hastily; “your 
and tears; she and Estelle wept in each other’s ; daughter is safe!” 
arms; while Mrs. Munson extended her hands} ‘Sir, are you mad?” she cried, with the air 
over their heads in a sort of theatrical blessing; } of Mrs. Siddons. ‘In yonder room wait twenty 
and the worthy Thillon, a little in the back-$ nobles to witness the signing of the marriage 
ground, murmured her delight. contract between my daughter and the Marquis 

The marquis would hear of no delay—a con- ; Montaldo.” 
tract must be signed according to the myenich » ‘“‘Mrs. Munson, you must prepare yourself 
fashion—the nuptials should follow as soon} for terrible news. I had just reached Paris on 
after as possible. : : business connected with your husband’s house 

All the world knew that the Spaniard had $ : when I heard of this, I have lost.no time in 
won the rich Yankee girl. He made no secret } $ coming here; that marquis is an adventurer of 
of it, nor did Mrs. Munson. ‘the basest sort—I have the proofs in my pos- 

A party of Americans, belonging to a clique : session—moreover, there is an associate of his 
who had formerly slighted them, were there, 3 here, a general something, whom the officers 
and did their best now to cultivate the family. $ are about to arrest.” 

Grandly } : There had been a listener to his words; a 








How Mrs. Munson patronized them! 
she talked of her future son-in-law, and hinted } woman crept out of the room and fied. 


of a great marriage her son was soon to make. ; 


$ ‘You are crazy!” cried Mrs. Munson, furi- 
Her countrywomen congratulated her, and hated : ously. ‘No, you are a base, mean slanderer— 
her with all the spite of feminine natures. ; you wanted my daughter—it is jealousy!” 

The days went by like Roman triumphs to} ‘Do not expose yourself—think of your 
the dazzled Munsons. There was no end to the $ daughter!” 
extravagances in which they indulged. Mrs.; ‘I won’t—I will tell the marquis—he shall 
Munson sailed about like a queen dowager, and} beat you to a jelly—oh! I’ve a mind to do it 
Estelie struggled between her dreams of gran- ; myself! Come, I say!” 
deur and a dull heartache, striving to forget § “Not before strangers. 
it in every species of excitement. } here.” 

Letters came from old Munson enclosing} He ran out and bade a servant summon the 
checks; but informing his wife it was the last { marquis, the general, and Mrs. Munson’s son 
remittance he could send: to raise that he had} and daughter, while the mother fumed and 


sold stocks at an enormous sacrifice—he was so } raged like a pent-up volcano 


Call your family 


crippled that ruin stared him in the face. 

Mrs, Munson caught at the checks, and threw 
the letters aside unread; she was just dressing 
for a ball, and had no time to spare. 

The day came upon which the contract was 
to be signed. The affair was to be private, but 
Mrs. Munson had invited all her American 
acquaintances, that she might overwhelm them 
with the glory of her family. 

The group was gathered in the saloon! Mrs. 
Munson flushed like her crimson brocade; 





Mortimer was not there, but the others came, 
the two men very pale, though dignified still. 

When Estelle saw Hamlyn, she sank into a 
chair and covered her face with her hands: a~ 
premonition of the terrible shame in store had 
come upon her. 

“Speak, marquis!” exclaimed Mrs. Munson; 
‘kill that man—beat him! He says you are a 
scamp—and you too, general.” 

The pair tried to annihilate him with their 
looks; but Hamlyn stepped up to the marquis, 


Estelle pale as .the pearls she wore; the mar-} showed him a paper, said a few words, and he 
quis handsome as a young crusader; the coun- : shrunk away. 
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*‘As for you,” he said, to the general, “I 
advise you to adopt another disguise and be off, 
the police are on your track for that last swindle 
of yours on a Frankfort bank.” 

The doughty general—the hero of a score of 
duels—uttered one oath and hurried away. 

Mrs. Munson fell on the floor in strong hys- 
terics, and Estelle cowered in her chair with her 
face still buried in her hands. 

“As for you, sir,” continued Hamlyn, “I 
could arrest you—for the sake of this family I 
will not. One thing you shall do, or nothing 
will prevent my punishing you. Go with me 
into the room where your friends are—say that 
I have just been sent from America by Mr. 
Munson—that he forbids this marriage, and 
threatens his daughter with disinheritance and 
his curse if it takes place, and that she has 
refused you—this will take all shame from 
her.” 

The marquis bullied and blustered, but Ham- 
lyn was firm. The Spaniard appealed to Mrs. 
Munson—she only struck her head on the floor 
and shrieked, 

“You are all as bad as you can be! 


THIS SIDE 





No, I 


don’t believe it—oh! I don’t know what to say.” 
She went off in a violent paroxysm, and the 
marquis turned to Estelle. 


‘* Mademoiselle——”’ 

She dropped her hands, rose from her seat 
and looked full in his face. 

“Go, sir—I forgive you this wrong—I have 
brought it on myself by my own folly—TI only 
ask you to go.” 

She sank back in the chair, shrinking from 
Hamlyn’s eyes. Mrs. Munson heard her words, 
she sprang to her feet. 

“Estelle,” she cried, “‘is he a scamp?” and 
her fingers worked nervously. 

In a few words, Hamlyn exposed his villanies 
and showed the proofs. For years Mrs. Munson 
had been a lady, surrounded by the elegancies 
and refinements of fashionable life, but in that 
moment all was forgotten. She made a dash at 
the marquis and caught him by the hair. 

“Oh! you wretch, you thief!” she shouted. 
‘You vagabone, you sneak! I'll show you— 

[ll teach you!” and with every word she shook 
him so violently that his teeth chattered, and 
ended every epithet with a box on the ear which 
made him stagger. 

With great difficulty Hamlyn released the un- 
fortunate man, who would have run away, but 
Ralph’s voice of command checked him. 

**Let me beat him,” cried Mrs. Munson, “do 
let me beat him! I'll break every bone in his 
Spanish body, the nasty wretch!” 





AND THAT. 
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‘‘Mother,” exclaimed Estelle, “stop—not a 
word more! Are we not sufficiently disgraced?” 

Mrs. Munson buried her head in the sofa 
cushions, shrieked and writhed in strong con- 
vulsions, which nobody had time to heed. 

‘A few moments, Miss Munson,” said Ralph, 
‘‘and all will be over. Wait here, if you please.” 

She heard him but made no response; and 
when the two had gone out she sat there dumb, 
while her mother’s insane ravings continued. 

All was done as Ralph proposed; so naturally 
was it managed that the Americans really be- 
lieved the story, and the party broke up. 

When Hamlyn returned, Estelle was sitting 
just as he had left her, and Mrs. Munson, quite 
exhausted by her struggles, was feebly moaning 
among the sofa cushions. 

‘All is settled, Miss Munson,” he said, 
‘‘nothing unpleasant to yourself can occur.” 

“T thank you,” she replied, speaking like 
one in a dream. ‘Will you call my brother? 
Where is he? We must leave here to-day, and 
take the next steamer to America.” 

But Mortimer was nowhere to be found; the 
countess had also mysteriously disappeared. In 
the young man’s room, which was in frightful 
disorder, was a letter for his mother, that re- 
newed Mrs. Munson’s frightful spasms. 

Let us go back a couple of hours, and learn 
something of Master Mortimer. 

Just as he was thinking of following his 
mother to find out who her mysterious visitor 
could be, he noticed that the countess had dis- 
appeared. He rose in haste, and as he did so, 
he saw his betrothed in the adjoining room 
beckoning to him. 

‘‘Come to my apartment, quick,” she said. 

He followed her in fear, and when there she 
exclaimed, 

“You are to lose me! I know all; your 
mother’s guest comes from my aunt, the prin- 
cess—she has heard of you—she will take me 
from uncle and put me in a convent.” 

She wept convulsively, and did high tragedy 
equal to Rachel. ~ 

‘‘Fly with me,” he cried, ‘there is time!” 

‘* Alas!” she moaned, ‘‘my uncle has left me 
penniless.” 

“But I have enough; my mother will follow 
us.”’ 

He had in his pocket the check for thirty 
thousand francs received from his father. The 
countess resisted for a time, but there seemed 
no other way, and she consented. 

“«My passport is vised,” she said, ‘I have 
kept it so of late, for I had everything to dread 
from my uncle’s violence; it is for Thillon too 
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and a male servant—go as that, till we reach } settle it before you can go. They said you 
Brussels, then get a passport from Your minis- } would pay it, and you shall!” 
ter.” : Gone!” repeated Mortimer. He rushed into 

It required only a few moments to cash the } the rooms—not a trace—not a vestige left. Yes, 
check. The countess and her dragon met him {on the table a note directed to himself, and 
at the station with a load of trunks, wonderful : which he opened in mad haste. 
to behold considering the time they had had,; +*My uncle has discovered my retreat—fare- 
and away they flew toward Brussels. 

Mortimer had left a note for his mother, tell- 
ing her what had happened, really believing 
that she would be satisfied. But alas! Hamlyn ‘‘De Mirecourt ?” 
knew about the countess too! ‘“‘That’s the name. And oh! mon dieu,” said 

Mrs. Munson wag put to bed under the in- $ the servant, ‘‘I saw them after. they got into the 
fluence of a strong narcotic; and Estelle and § carriage—how they laughed about you!” 
Hamlyn settled everything. He took’ a list of; She had gone indeed, and the thirty thousand 
their debts—paid them—learned the route the } francs with her, to help carry on in other places 
fugitives had taken, and before morning the : her swindling practices, and with the successful 
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‘‘Who did they go with?” he gasped. 
“A general something——” 
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three were on their way to Brussels. 

That was a happy journey to Mortimer! 
Never had the countess been so kind; the 
dragon sat near, but did not intrude upon their 
whispered conversation, and away they sped 
toward what he deemed lasting bliss. 

They reached Brussels. When the countess 


had taken a few hours’ rest, Mortimer was ad- 
mitted to her presence. 

‘““We will wait here,” she said, ‘for your 
dear mother, it would not be proper to go on to 


Paris. You must go to your minister in case 
you should need a passport before they come.”’ 
‘But, for the love of heaven, don’t take that 
raoney in your purse,” said Thillon, 
“Dear Thillon is so careful,” laughed the 
countess; and he gave the thirty thousand 
francs to the respected old lady. 


Late that night he left the countess, went to 3 


bed, and dreamed gloriously. As early the next 
morning as was proper he descended to the 
ladies’ rooms. 

“They are gone,” said the servant. 

‘«Out already?” he said, in surprise. 

‘“‘Gone, sir, gone, with their trunks.’ 

‘Yes, and here is the bill,” said the landlord, 
coming up before he could speak; ‘‘you must 


$ adventuress journeyed the tyrannical uncle and 
$ the handsome marquis, 
$ «And the bill?” said the landlord, 
$ lieve you are all a set of swindlers! 
} to prison!” 
Mortimer could not pay, so he did go to 

’ prison; and there it was that Hamlyn found 
Shim when he reached Brussels with his un- 
; happy charges. 
3 The family meeting is beyond the power of 
g description, : 
3 A week after, they were on their way to 

America; and when they reached their native 
§ land, Mrs. Munson found her husband a com- 
3 paratively poor man. 
; Human nature is tough, and none of them 
died. There were vague rumors, more sneers, 


“T be- 
Pay or go 


; but nobody ever knew the truth. 


The business fell into the hands of Ralph 

Mortimer became his. clerk, and, 
H only a year after, Ralph married Estelle, Mrs. 
$ Munson’s sufferings must have been acute, but 
$she kept them to herself, and, with renewed 


Ss 
s 


$ prosperity, her spirits revived; but, though still 
‘ fond of show and self-praise, she was never 
$ heard.to talk much of, her European trip, or 
} boast of her acquaintance with titled people. 


¢ Hamlyn. 
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DARK 


HOURS. 


BY M. 8. MAITLAND. 


Terre are times when the heart is saddened 
By some dread of future ill, 

And the illusion can be broken 
By no effort of the will; 

When the future seems all darkened, 
And the present overcast, 

And our brightest thougiits and visions 
Are taken from the past. 

Vout. XXXVII.—25 


But these dark hours are of little-worth, 
They sadden our youth’s best days, 
They are tinted with the hues of earth, 
And not with Heaven’s bright rays. 
Let us cast them aside forever, 
And be happy while we may; 
Then our hearts will be light and joyous, 
And life—one long Summer day. 
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TRAVELERS AND TRAVELING. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


Tuink for a moment of the masses moving in § Others, languid and faint, to whom a straw is 
every direction. From homes of wealth and of} burden, endure with indescribable anguish 
poverty they come—from the emigrant’s little : the discomforts of travel. How often have we 
cabin of mud by the wayside, and the palace} seen some pale face, touching in its uncom- 
of the titled noble—on they throng, men, $ plaining sorrow, leaning wearily upon the seat 
women, and children—sick and well—joyful ; of car or steamboat! When the bosom is 
and sorrowful. Some are in the first flush of; burdened with sighs, and brain and heart are 
wedded happiness, on their bridal tour—some $ : throbbing with pain, the loud laugh of the 
are leaving the home of youth and childhood, $ § thoughtless, the chit-chat of the happy, the 
where they have been sheltered and fondled, $ S bounding steps of the little child—how strange 
to seek a scanty living in a heartless world. S they seem! One thought only fills the mind— 
Some go at the call of husbands to the lands one star shines through the deep gloom—it is 
of the golden mountains—some to while away } the thought and the star of home! They are 
& leisure that is wearisome, to fill a void no going home! The dear, old mother is there. 
earthly pleasure can satisfy. What endless At her touch the fires of the brain will sink to 
packing of trunks and bags is perpetually in $ 3 slumber; the heart will throb less heavily. 
progress from the rising of the sun till its going } > The pillow and the couch are waiting there— 
down! Did you ever think of it, reader? How } the voice of love—the prayer of faith. So long 
all the avenues of commerce are crowded with the earth-weary for heaven! 
the constant coming and going of articles; Sometimes there is a fugitive from justice on 
needed for transportation. Fourteen trunks $ board, who sits in sullen silence, with clenched 
carried off from the steps of our next door } hands and teeth, and hat drawn over his brows. 
neighbor, who is going to show her two or three ; He dares not look at a single face, for he feels 
dozen new “loves” of dresses at Saratoga. } that on his own is branded an indelible mark. 
“That place where really noblemen go some-} As the train nears the village, or the town, 
times, dear!” Truly man (and woman too) is : he cowers in deadly fear, for he knows the very 
a living locomotive, under full pressure, flying, : 3 lightnings have proclaimed his guilt, and the 
flashing from town to town, from country to $ officers of outraged justice are on his track. 
country, never at rest, puffing and blowing, < Poor, guilty wretch! was the paltry gain worth 
and steaming it through the world. ' all this shame and anguish? 

Those who have pockets full of money, and} The selfish traveler makes his mark. The 
ean afford to wait for detention of boat or car, ; windows shall be shut and opened, as his sove- 
ought to enjoy all the delights of traveling. } reign will dictates; though the winds, soothing 
They can stop when they please, put up at the} to him, strike the chill of death through a 
most expensive hotels, keep a body-guard of} tenderer frame, he never disturbs his precious 
waiters about them, all the time, by a liberal $ self. He is an unabated nuisance—turn him 
supply of the cash—be stared at, talked about, } out. 
admired, and envied to their hearts’ content. To} It is passing strange, that many travelers, 
such, there is scarcely a higher pleasure than } especially mothers with little children, will not 
to make a sensation. They love to hear the sly take the precaution to provide themselves with 
side communication, ‘‘Guess he’s rich.” They } water for the journey; a flask and dipper, or 
love to sit in state, on the right hand of the} tumbler, would not take up an inconvenient 
master of ceremonies—to have the wants of? amount of room, and would save much annoy- 
their wives and daughters attended to first, and : ance. Once, in traveling, we were seated near 
themselves listened to as “Sir Oracles.” So, } a little family, consisting of a mother and two 
their little hearts are contented. Then they ’ children—one of whom was quite ill—and an 
smack their lips, and talk smoothly of the little § ; aged grandparent. For the first part of the 
things, whose cognizance has chanced to pass $ journey all went well, water could be obtained, 
a = avenue of their very limited brains. } at the depots, to cool the parched lips of the 
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little stranger. But night came on—a stormy 2 pleading, monotonous cry, ‘Drink, mamma, 
night of wind and tempest, and the child grew $ drink!” 
very sick and impatient; we seem to hear her; The fever burned her lips; her cheeks blazed; 
moaning little voice, faint, weak, and imploring; } her breath was like fire—yet no water could be 
we see those large, languid blue eyes floating $ had for love or money, along the route of the 
in tears. ¢rushing train. Think of it, the child was dying 

“Drink, mamma! —drink, drink, mamma!” 3 of thirst—absolutely perishing for water—and 
resounded at constant intervals, accompanied 3 the thoughtless mother had no resort but tears 
sometimes with bitter cries. $ Could they but quench the poor child’s thirst, 

We wondered that we had not thought” of § we could have wept till morning. Alas! when 
obtaining water. The mother, worn out with } morning came, the little sufferer had put on 
watching and fatigue, burst into tears and sob- $ wings. She died in the cars, and—here we will 
bed piteously, while the little voice kept up its 3 leave the subject. It may induce some to think. 
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A YEAR AGO. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tue sky is crimson with the light 
Left by the blush of day; 

And moveless stand the linden trees, 
Clad in their bright array. 

Earth seems as glad and beautiful, . 
As when the morning stars 

First sang together in the blue 
Of Heaven’s empyrean bars. 


How bright the hopes that cheered me then, 
How radiant was their glow! 

And life, it was a royal thing 
One little year ago! 


Winter has come ere half of Spring 
Had blossomed o’er my head— 

And hopes that budded brought no flower, 
Before they joined the dead! 

In the chill grave I’ve hid them well— 
Peace to their sacred rest! 

And peace to him who lies below, 
With earth upon his breast! 


But as I gaze, the radiant glow 
Of amber fades and dies, 

A steel-blue mist comes up and dims 
The gorgeous Western skics; 

And in the East, the purple flags 
Change to a sullen gray, 

And through the linden trees the wind 
Tears wildly on its way. 


God giveth His beloved one 
A little dreamless sleep, 
Unheeding the repining prayers 
Of those who stay to weep; 
A little closing of the eyes, 
And folding of the hands, 
And then He leads him up the steeps 
To the Immortal Lands! 


This change has come upon my heart 
Since last I saw the flowers 

That gladden earth, and bloom for us, 
In May’s delightful hours— 
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THE REALM OF DREAMS. 


BY 8. FILLMORE BENNETT. 


Ou! the Realm of Dreams is a beautiful realm! 
With its glorious azure skies, 

And temples built with a wonderful art, 
Like the temples of Paradise; 

And streams that murmur mellifiuously, 
"Neath the amaranthine bowers, 

Waves diamond-like as the drops of dew 
That sleep in the cups of flowers. 


Oh! the Realm of Dreams is a beautiful realm! 
There the smile-light of God doth rest, 
Like a benediction breathed from the lips 
Of saints in the land of the blest; 
And the bright pearls shine on the silvery shores 
Like stars on the forehead of even, 
And the flow’rs weep thefr sonls out in perfume, sweet 
As the aromas of Heaven. 


Oh! the Realm of Dreams is a beautiful realm! 
There the silent river of day 

Flows in ‘neath the wondrous arc of the sky, 
From the founts of light far away; 

And it sweeps along ’twixt the mellow shores 
Of a morning and evening land, 

Like a silent life—like a breath of flow’rs— 
Like the tide of an ocean grand. 


Oh! the Realm of Dreams is a beautiful realm! 
And Heaven is not far away 

From its seas of light and enchanted isles, 
Where the magical wavelets play ; 

For an influence floats on the fainting air, 
Like a breath from the fields of Aidon, 

And a murmur of voices, and music soft, 
Waft in from the gates of Heaven. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


BY MBS. ANN S.- STEPHENS. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
e Court of the aes States, for the Southern District of New York.]} 


CONTINUED FROM, Page 317. 


CHAPTER X. warmth with it. She looked out from among 

Ir was the doctor from Norwich who left his ; the blankets as he came in, and her eyes shone 
horse tied to the fence, and knee deep in snow, } with pleasant astonishment; the grand symme- 
while he went up to the cabin with a pair of } trical head; that voice, so full of genial intelli- 
leathern saddle-bags swung over his arm, and $ gence; the brusque benevolence of his address, 
a riding-whip in his hand. ; gave & glow to the heart that had hitherto 

Mrs. Leonard met him at the door, ready with } s rested like ice in her bosom: all unconsciously 
a broom to sweep the snow from his boots. ; she smiled as the face beamed upon her. 

«Oh! bother, never mind the snow. What of ‘‘Well, my dear, and so you have had a duck- 
my patients, ha! drowned or froze to death, 3 i ing, eh! wonder you ever got out of that bot- 
which?” 3 tomless pit under the saw-mill. hed chance 

“They are both alive and comfortable, I} —narrow chance, I can tell you.” 
think,” said Mrs. Leonard, with the air of one: “T know it,” said Laura, gratefully. “Ifthe 
who felt conscious of deserving praise, and : young lady; Miss Leonard, I mean, hadn’t been 
meant to have it. courageous as a lion, and good as an angel, I 

‘‘What have you done for ’em, ha?” ’ must have perished!” 

‘Rolled ’em in blankets before the fire at$ «Then it was Amy, my pet of ‘pets, that got 
Just like her—just like her—the 
smoked again, and tucked ’em in.” § goodness that is, but I’d no idea she had so 

“All right as if I’d been here myself; pure $ much strength. So little Amy saved your life, 
good sense, good sense. Mrs. Leonard, only $ ;my girl! Have you thanked God for that? 
what on arth did you send after me for?” ; Will you continue to thank Him all the days of 

“It’s best to be sure one is doing right, you § your life?” 
know, doctor. Besides, the old man wouldn’ ts 3 «T have only remembered to thank her as 
a been contented without you, he thinks nobody 3 ; yet,” said Laura, a little disturbed. ‘The shock 
don’t know nothing that hasn’t been to college: 3 was so great, the chill so cutting, I have hardly 
so just step in and let me shut the door. Tee’ ; felt the power to think till your voice awoke 
young head is in the next room; Amy is up § ¢ me.” 
stairs.’ ‘*Well, well, with life gratitude should come, 

“I'll go to her first, poor girl!” said the doc- { and I dare say it will, for you seem a sensible 
tor, ‘I mustn’t let her suffer whatever comes of ; girl, arid it would have been a pity to have lost 
it. If your husband hadn’t hurried on after ; you under the ice. Cold yet, ha! give me your 
young Arnold, I shouldn’t have known that ’ wrist.” 

Amy was under the mill at all; the young chap; Laura drew her delicate hand out from its 
only spoke of the French girl.” $ shelter in the blankets, and laid it in the doc- 

‘Never mind about that jest now, doctor,” ; tor’s broad palm. 
said Mrs. Leonard, quickly, while she rattled 3 “Soft as a silk weed pod,” he said, holding 
the great iron tongs about the fire that Amy the hand in one palm, while he smoothed it 
might not hear; ‘but just go in and s¢e the } down with the other tenderly, as if it had been 
young lady. I’ll make a mug of hot flip agin : a pet dove. “Never knew what it was to work, 


first; lreated the bed with burnt sugar till it $ you out? 


you come out.” 
The doctor took his saddle-bags from behind 


the door, where he had placed them, and went $ 


into the inner room talking cheerfully. 
Laura had been aroused from ‘sleep by his 
entrance, for there was an outbreak of cheer- 


fulness = his voice that carried an idea of} 
3 





I dare say?” 

“No,” said Laura, smiling, ‘‘it is not neces- 
sary. I am only a useless, spoiled girl, doctor, 
with no ene but my brother to love me very 
much.” 

“And, of course, no one to control you?” 
said the doctor. 
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**Control? oh! no, I shouldn’t like thet, *said; ‘Supposing you take another drink,” said 
the girl, with an impatient movement of the} Mrs. Leonard, coloring with honest vanity. 
ba ise gee St a ee | “T’ve got the tongs heating agin, and can have 

e doctor pressed her hand in his, shook it a fresh mug ready before the old man comes 
with an anxious sort of sympathy, exclaimed } in,” 
once or twice, ‘‘Poor thing! poor thing!” and} : Afigqecing I do!” said the doctor, eyeing 
then began his professional part of the visit in : the drink with a side glance, and shaking it 
good earnest. } gently in the mug before he lifted it to his moist 
msg a lips again. ‘There, Mrs. Leonard, I feel like 

“Not exactly; a shuddering sort of chill § another man; don’t forget to fill up for my 
creeping through and through me, but not that } ; friend Joshua, while I go to little Amy, a noble 
horrible icy feel.” \ girl that, Mrs. Leonard—one in a thousand— 

“Pain?” ; gentle as a dove, and brave asa warrior. Some 

“Not absolute pain, but—but vague aches, as } fine stuff in the young French girl yonder, but 
if I had been bruised.” ; acthing to Amy! The ladder is quite safe, I 

of oak ” doubt, _— wiped suppose. Why didn’t the child stay down stairs, 

“Well, doctor,” cried the good woman, com- : there was room enough in the bed for two?” 
ing to the bed room door with a pair of red-hot “But Amy wanted to be alone. She didn’t 
tongs in her hand, which she had just drawn $ 3 quite seem to take to her,” said Mrs. Leonard, 
from the mug of hissing flip. ; nodding her head toward the inner room. 

«Any wormwood in the house?” 3. “I understand,” cried the doctor, looking 

brag cs nach heard of a house 3 over his shoulder as he mounted the rude steps; 
without wormwood in it, not to say catnip, $ ‘natural enough teo.” 
pennyroyal, and wild turnip? Of course ma Amy was very white, and shivered painfully 
got plenty of wormwood, doctor.” $ when the doctor came to her bed. There was a 

“‘Steep some in hot water then, and lay it all} sort of wild terror in her eyes, which reminded 
over this young lady’s chest; put something $ him of a poor little rabbit that he had seen 
warm to her feet; and then, my dear, go te taken from a box trap that morning, whose soft 
sleep again, for that is all I can do just now.’ ; $ glance was turned imploring on its captor. It 

“‘But when shall I be well enough to get up, § seemed as if Amy were begging him to spare 
doctor?” her, and he laughed at the idea; for the pretty 

‘““Well enough? Why to-morrow, I dare say. é little animal, whose only fault had been a love 
One good ducking shouldn’t keep you in bed : of sweet apples, seemed to him no more inno- 
longer than that.” $ cent than the young girl. 

Laura turned her head contentedly on thes ‘And so, Amy, you have been in the mill- 
pillow and closed her eyes. The doctor laid : race, like a precious, darling little dunce, have 
her hand softly into the bed, as he would have} you? Why, child, it’s a miracle you ever came 
aa a ae to its oe and went out smiling } out—do you know that I’ve a great mind to 

enignly as he entered the outer room. ’keep you in bed a week for it? How can you 

‘“‘Here,”’ said Mrs. Leonard, lifting a brown ; look me in the face after such work?” 
earthen mug foaming over with the drink she} “I—I couldn’t help it, doctor, it all happened 
had been brewing, between both hands, and 3 before I had time to think. She was sinking, 
bearing it teward him, ‘‘here’s a mug of flip you know, and, and——” 
that’ll do your heart good, doctor.” «You jumped in, like a brave girl; I wouldn’t 

Dr. Blake took the brown mug from her } have believed it of you, Amy Leonard.” 
hands, looked into its depths with a smiling § “Oh! if you had seen her eyes, those great, 
countenance, lifted it slowly to his mouth and } wild eyes pleading upward! and her poor hands 
ae matted fe Sg -- the shy = in 3 $ ’ slipping away from the log. Indeed, indeed I 
sight, and then with a deep, deep sigh, mellow $ could not help it.” 
as the wind which sweeps over an orchard of 3 *Couldn’t help it? Of course you couldn’t; 
ripe apples, he returned the mug to its level, $ but come, come let’s see if you have been hurt 
and looked into Mrs. Leonard’s face with a < by the wild leap: give me your hand!” 
glance of sunny approval, that went to her } Amy reached out her little brown hand, which 
heart. ; ; the doctor took with far more tender reverence 

“Capital flip, Miss Leonard. There isn’t ; than had marked his conduct with Laura. He 
another woman in Norwich that could offer one : felt the pulse, exclaiming, 

a treat like that!” 3 Child, what is this? your pulse beats like a 
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trip-hammer. Is it fever or fright? Why how 
this poor little hand shakes; don’t take it away 
et.” 

3 “Oh! I’m not sick, but sometimes my heart 
beats fast, and then, of course, the pulse rises. 
I only want a little sleep to be quite well, doc- 
tor. Say that to mother, or she’ll be fretting 
about me.” 

«But you are not well, you tremble, and have 
fallen away. Your eyes are growing large; and, 


tell me, Amy, were you quite well before this ; 


happened?” 
‘Quite well, yes—I—I don’t know!” 
The doctor looked at her very gravely, and 


shook his head, at which she shrunk away and } 


began to shiver again. 

“This will never do,” cried the doctor, “you 
are worse off a great deal than the young woman 
down stairs; your mother should have kept you 
there.” 

“No, no, I could not stay. She is strange, 
that young lady I mean, I could not breathe.” 

“Poor little fawn! how scared you look! 
Well, well, the young lady will be able to go 
home in the morning, and then we will have 
you down stairs, while I ransack the old saddle- 
bags for something that will make you strong.” ? 

«But I am strong.” 

‘‘My fawn, you are no such thing, I must 
have a talk with your mother about it.” 

“Qh! doctor, this is cruel!” cried the poor ; 
girl, turning more and more pallid, while her ? 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Cruel indeed! I only hope everybody will ; 
be as kind.” 

‘‘But what do you wish to frighten mother 
for? I am well: how could I have held that $ 
young lady up in the water if I hadn’t been 
strong?” pleaded the poor girl piteously. 

“‘That’s very true,’’ answered the doctor, 
with the tone and manner of a person who 
yields without conviction. ‘‘To-morrow you 
will be down stairs, as smart as ever.” 

‘‘Yes—yes,” she answered, eagerly 

‘*But I will drop in now and then, as I ride } 
by the Falls, just to see how you get along.” 

“Yes!” The word came very faintly from } 
those pale lips. 

“So now good-bye,” he said, pleasantly. : 
‘‘Keep your arms under the bed-clothes, and 
drink what I shall send you without genre 
faces. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

Dr. Blake went down the steps backward, and } 
thus entered the room where Mrs. Leonard was } 
waiting. 

**Well, doctor, has she got over the fright?” 
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3 “Oh! she'll do well enough,” answered Dr. 
Blake, kneeling down by his saddle-bags, and 
preparing to open them. “Bring me a case- 
knife with a narrow point. That will answer. 
Now a serap of paper—not very strong lately— 
the girl, I mean?” 

“What? My Amy?” 

“Yes, Amy. Touch ofthe high-po, now and 
then, ha?” 

““Why yes,” said the kind mother, drawing 
close to the doctor, as he measured some pow- 
ders on the point of her case-knife, and folded 
§ them in tiny bits of paper. ‘Yes, she’s been 
: sort of down-hearted and good for nothing this 
six weeks, yet nothing really seems to be the 
matter; sort of feeble in the morning, nothing 
more.” 

“Oh! ailing in the morning, and a little rest- 
less after, I dare say.” 

‘Jes so, doctor.” 

: ‘Anxious and watching, as if she expected 
$ Some one, or was afraid of something?” 
‘Yes, sort of fidgety.” 
‘‘Starts when you speak to her suddenly?” 
“Yes, that’s jest it.” 
‘Seems ready to burst out a-crying, once in 
§ awhile?” 

‘‘Yes, and does it, too.” 

“Especially if you speak very kindly to 

her?” 

“That has puzzled me, doctor; she can’t seem 
: ter bear petting as she used ter.” 
; “That will do,” said the doctor, giving Mrs. 
3 Leonard the medicine, and buckling the straps 
; of his saddle-bags. ‘Fine young woman in 
, there, visiting at the Arnolds, I believe? Your 

$ daughter has been in New Haven; I suppose 

she saw young Arnold there?” 
; ‘“Why I reckon so—of course. 
‘Why not! 








Why not?” 
Indeed he’s a smart chap—too 


é 


¢smart for these parts—above visiting his old 

friends, I dare say.” 

$ ‘Nothing of the sort, doctor,” cried Mrs. 
Leonard, blushing in her eagerness to defend 


3the young man. ‘‘He was up here the second 
3 : night after he came home. Jest as friendly as 
3 ever.” 
“To see you and Joshua?” 
‘‘Why yes—he came to see us all, I reckon.” 
Dr. Blake swung the saddle-bags over his 
arm, and went out, rather abruptly, and with a 
cloud on his fine features. As he trotted off 
; | aabegh the snow, the anxious expression grew 
} deeper on his face. 
} «I wonder,” he said, looking back upon the 
: ’ cabin, **] wonder if there has ever been a spot 
3 so remote that this one cause of heartache could 
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not penetrate it. So the young scoundrel drag- 
ged out the showy French girl, and left the 
little one to help herself—the hound!” 

All unconsciously the doctor lashed out with 
his whip, which gave energy to his thought, and } 
set his horse off into a floundering gallop, that } ; 
flung a storm of snow all around him. Just} 
then he met Benedict Arnold coming back in 
the little cutter at a rapid pace, with his mother 
muffled up in the furs by his side. The doctor’s 
fingers tingled with their tight pressure on the 
whip handle as the cutter dashed toward him. 

“Stop! son, stop!” cried Mrs. Arnold, laying 
her hand on the reins, which her son handled 
with jockey-like ability. ‘‘Here is the doc- 
tor!” 

Arnold drew his horse up with a sudden crash } 
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till his limbs shook, and drops of blood fell iron 
his torn lips upon the snow: Still, such was 
the strength of anger in the young man, that 
he held the animal firmly, rave and tear as he 
would. Mrs. Arnold grew pale in the face of 
this brutal strife, and now and then cried out in 
a plaintive way, 

‘*Benedict!' Oh! Benedict, don’t!” which 
her son heeded no more than a tempest stops 
to hear the whispered complaint of a snow- 
drop. 

At last the horse stood, tamed and trembling, 
in his tracks; then Arnold turned fiercely on 
the doctor, and demanded what he meant by 
attempting to stop them on the way. 

Dr. Blake, who had been gravely watching 
the contest between the poor brute and the 


of the bells, and his mother called out, in her} brutal man, simply replied, that the strange 


sweet, low voice, 

“Doctor! doctor! How are they? Is there 
any danger?” 3 

The doctor drew his horse close by the cutter, } 
and, without looking at Arnold, addressed his } 
mother. 

‘‘Not if they are left in peace, Mrs. Arnold; 
but you must not go up there now.” 


‘‘But—but they will want care, and my son § 


is so anxious. I could hardly persuade him to} 
stay at home long enough to change his wet: 


S 
s 


clothes.” ; 

‘Anxious! what about?” cried the doctor, § 
looking full at the young man. ‘Is it the § 
French girl; with her frippery and her airs; or’ 
Amy Leonard, the poor girl whom he left to 
sink or swim as she could?” : 

*“T am responsible to you neither for my } 
actions nor my feelings, Dr. Blake,” said Ar-} 
nold, insolently. ; 

“But you will be responsible to God for this ; 
day’s work, young man, and for that of many } 
another day that has goné before,” said the 
doctor, with a sternness that was almost ; 
solemn. 

Arnold did not speak at once, but quick rage } ; 
flamed into his eyes, and left his quivering lips ; 
pale as the snow that lay around him. He} 
lifted the long whip, as if to lash at the doctor, 


’ young lady had good nursing, and was getting 


along well—so well that he did not wish her 
disturbed, even by her friends, who could not 
fail to be in the way in a small house already 
overfull. The doctor looked at Mrs. Arnold as 


: he spoke; and she, in her gentle way which had 
$a kind of sweet authority in it, said at once that 
Sit was best to return. home; for the world she 


would not intrude herself into neighbor Leon- 
ard’s house, unless she could be of use, 

This decision, gently as it was given, Arnold 
was obliged to respect; for his mother had yet 
a strong influence over his wayward nature: so, 
wheeling the horse, he drove sullenly back, 
: without a word or bow for the doctor. 

Mrs. Arnold looked back, and bowed two or 
three times, as if to atone for this rudeness, at 
which the doctor muttered, 

‘Poor woman! unhappy mother! there is 
deeper sorrow for you yet.” 

With these words the good man turned into a 
cross-road which led to another patient, rumi- 
nating as he trotted along upon the cases he 
had left behind in the log cabin. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Wuen Mr. Arfiold’s double sleigh drove up 


Sto the farm-house the next morning, the whole 


but curved his hand promptly, broke into a de- : family gathered at the front door to receive the 
fiant laugh, and the blow fell with stinging vio-} guest, now rendered doubly interesting from 
lence on the spirited horse attached to the? her recent peril. She was subdued and pale, 
cutter. The horse gave a wild leap sideways; not so much from illness, it would seem, as 
and then the ferocious courage of the young: from the chastening reflections that sprung out 
man broke forth with brutal violence: drawing } of the great peril she had been in, and a deeply 
the reins tight with one hand, he stood up, and $ ; grateful feeling toward those who had saved her 
the long lash curled and quivered like a snake § ‘from it. There was no more coquetry in her 
around the generous beast, who reared, plunged, $ ; manner to Arnold now; with delicate and touch- 
and fought against the strain upon his mouth, : ing humility she had leaned upon his arm, and 
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permitted him almost to carry her from the: had her own secret reasons for a generous 


cabin, though Paul stood by, ready to perform ? access of affection. 


this: brotherly office. She smiled gratefully, as 
Arnold’s hands gathered the furs around her 
and held them in place with his circling arm. 
She was so thankful for life—so glad to fice 
from that black ravenous vortex of waters, 
where death had seemed dragging her down 
and engulfing her in terrible darkness. An in- 
tense love of lifé, of her own personality, had 
seized upon her, with the first realization of 
what death was. She clasped’ her rosy palms 
together under the fur, with a sort of ecstasy, 
rejoicing in the warmth, and shuddering to 
think how cold and dark they might have 
been, weltering under those logs. "Now and 
then she would lift one hand to her hair and 
smile to think that it was dry—that the horrible 
dripping of those icy water drops had ceased 
forever. All the night long, while lying in 
Leonard’s cabin, she had thought of herself 
only as dead, and sunken under the mill, with 
the black waters rippling through her hair, and 
her frozen limbs floating up and down in the 
dark eddies. The picture would not leave her; 
and the Falls, which grew louder and louder 
after midnight, seemed to be rushing wildly 
that way to overwhelm her again. But she 
was in the sunshine now. The clear, bracing 
air made her strong again.. She was fleeing 
from all thoughts of death into the broad light 
of heaven. The winter’s sun blessed her as it 
shimmered down upon the snow. The sleigh- 
bells sounded like a jubilee. The heart was 
brimful of thankfulness, but ales! that warm 


Was not Laura Paul’s 
sister? and—and?—The young girl was alone 
whien these thoughts came into her head; but 
she blushed crimson nevertheless, and looked 
shyly around, as if some one could hear her 
heart beating and guess the cause. 

Several days passed, and still these guests 
remained at the homestead, notwithstanding 
the restless impatience of Arnold, who was 
almost inhospitable in his haste to be off. 
Laura was well now, and rosy with happi- 
ness, but she would not leave the place while 
one of her preservers suffered, and Amy Leon- 
ard was very ill. The shock and cold had 
settled on her frail being. Dr. Blake gave no 
opinion, but his brow clouded darker and darker 
every time he rode away from the cabin. 

All the Arnold family went to the Falls; but 
no one was admitted to Amy’s room except Mrs. 
Arnold, who came out crying; for the young 
girl only turned ‘away her head, when she en- 
tered, and closed her eyes; but one tear after 
another rolled from under the white lids, and 
the good woman felt in her heart that the 
sources of those tears were such as she could 
not question without condemning her own son. 
So with many mournful regrets she went home, 
heart-stricken, as if the guilt of that abandon- 
ment had been hers, and resolving—the gentle 
Christian—to talk still more earnestly to Bene- 
dict, and plead her young friend’s cause. 

No, not the whole Arnold family. I am mis- 
taken there. It was only the females who went 
to the cabin; but Mr. Arnold, the elder, drove 





heart turned in its gratitude rather to the man } them to the Falls; and, while the ladies penc- 
at her side than to the good God to whom the 3 trated to the room adjoining that in which Amy 
firstlings of every human soul are due. lay, he went down to the saw-mill, and found 
When she reached the farm house and saw } Leonard busy among his timbers. 
the whole family coming forth to meet her, tears} In former years there had been great intimacy 
of gratitude swelled into Laura’s eyes, and she ’ between these two men; but of late Arnold had 
stood upon the threshold stone a moment, re- { sought associates more congenial to his habits, 
turning the soft kisses of the mother and of} and they had become almost strangers. There 
gentle Hannah Arnold, with a voice of thanks- 3 was nothing of Arnold’s former manner as he 
giving whispering sweetly at her heart. approached his old friend, who came gravely 
The family began to love her after this. With forward to meet him. Formerly, when he had 


so much of her outward finery swept off in the } been the richer and more prosperous man, his 
mill-race, she was obliged to depend on Hannah, ; approach might have had something of patron- 
* not only for her outer garments, but for the 3 age about it; but now he seemed shy and doubt- 
dainty little hat, turned up in front and behind, } ful of a warm reception. 

whieh looked coquettish on her, when it only } It was painful to see a man, really superior, 


Proved modestly becoming to its owner. 3 with that down look—a look that had sprung 


These household garments, provided for her ; out of conscious self-degradation. He hesi- 
out of Hannah’s little stock, brought the strange ; tated, cast anxious glances at the mill-tender, 
girl more completely into the bosom of the } and once turned away, as if tempted to walk 
family; it seemed natural to love her when she } toward the Falls, But Leonard’s heart warmed 
appeared like one of themselves. Then Hannah } toward his old friend, and he called him back. 
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«Ho! neighbor Arnold, don’t turn your back ; «‘They have stood the weather famously,” he 
on friends. Come in, come in! It isn’t often $ : said, ‘for, after all, it is an old mill.” 
one gets a chat while the saw is going. After 3 : “Oh! not so very bad for that; it was raised 
all, it’s a lonesome place up here, so, while the $ 3 Within a few days of the time your store was 
women folks make a little visit, supposing we : burnt down. Don’t you remember?” 
sit down and talk over old times.” : Arnold gave a start, and the unhealthy red 

Arnold’s hand always trembled now, but it : S left his face. .“Don’ t—don’t, I ons bear to 
shook like a dead leaf as Leonard grasped it. } think of that—it was—it was a 
He brushed the other hand across his face with $ $ “A great trouble I know, brother Arnold; 
a hasty movement, complaining that the cold § but you got the insurance money, and that 
brought the water to his eyes; and then Leon- $ : ought to have kept you a-going.” \ 
ard’s heart smote him that he had kept so: ‘Yes, I—we got the money, but I—I was 
completely away from a man who had been a worn out, you know, and it’s hard to begin life 
member of the same church with him, and, in agin arter a fire like that. Such things take 
more than the Christian sense, almost like a : all the courage out of a man, Leonard. You 
brother. So all the friendship came gushing § $ wouldn’t blame me if—if——” 
in a glow over his honest face, and shaking the} The. poor man sat down on a log that lay 
hand in his grasp most heartily, he broke out } 3 ready for the saw, and wiped the great drops 
in the old way, 3 3 of perspiration that had begun to gather on his 

‘‘How do you do, brother? I’m right glad $ forehead the moment this subject of the fire 
to see you at the mill.” 3 Came up. 

Arnold gave one grasp of the hand that shook § : ‘‘Why, brother, I didn’t think you took that 
his, struggled against something in his throat § $ one piece of* bad luck so much to heart.” 
an instant; and then, fairly turning his back, ; “Oh! it’s over now; but I come to say some- 
walked off toward that end of the mill which 3 ; thing about our children, about Amy and Bene- 
looked toward the Falls. One or two great sobs $ dict.” 
broke from him, and then he went slowly back, : Leonard’s face darkened, and a look of dis- 
trying to look uncongerned. 5 tress came over it. 

“I haven’t seen the Falls since this mill was$ ‘The poor gal is sick,” he said, ‘she was 
put up, it seems to me; but we had a grand 3 3 left in the cold water till the other could be 
raising that day, anyhow.” 8 ; dragged out. I was jest in time to save her 

“Yes, and a prayer-meeting after it that none ; dear life, brother, and no more. It’s a’most too 
of us ought to forget.” : tough to see that foreign gal a-going about fresh 

“I never shall forget it,” said Arnold, with a { as a rose, while Amy lies there moaning her life 
quick turn of the eye. ‘‘It was the last one I : out.” 
ever went to—the last time lever madea prayer: ‘Is Amy sick as. that? Poor gal—poor gal! 
out loud.” ’ I remember her when she wasn’t moren so high. 

‘Yes, yes, I remember the prayer, brother. I’ve watched her growing up to the harnsome 
The Lord was with us that night,” said Leonard, : creature she is now. It’s hard to know that she 
kindling up. ‘‘You asked him to bless the work 3 ’ must have sickness and trouble like the rest of 
our hands had done in the day, and he did bless } $ us, Leonard, very hard, and I want to save her 
it. That prayer-meeting was a glorious house- $ : from more, that’s why I’m here, old friend.” 
warming. It was like taking up one’s abode: ‘‘ What is all this about?” said Leonard, won- 
in a sanctuary, when the old woman and little : dering at the agitation which was evident in 
Amy went to bed in the cabin for the first } these rapid words. ‘‘What harm threatens Amy 
time.” S more than has happened already ?” 

Arnold’s face began to quiver; holy memories N Arnold folded his trembling hands over each 
were unfolding, like bird-wings, in his bosom, { other again and sgain, looked to the right and 

“They were pleasant times, Leonard; our } left, as if tempted to run away and leave a pain- 
children were young and innocent; we had $ S ful task half done. At last he faltered out, 
strength and faith in those days.” : ‘Leonard, tell me, has my son, Benedict, 

“And will they never come back, brother? $ been about the Falls much of late years, that 
‘The same merciful God rules over us just the ; is, since little Amy’s been old enough to care 
same as then.” 2 about such things? I’ve been in a sort of 

Arnold shook his head, and, as if to escape ; dream, a long, long dream, and hadn’t a chance 
the closeness of the subject, began to examine 3 to find out for myself; but you are careful, 
the timbers of the mill. S always at home, you have kept your senses, 
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Leonard. I don’t like to ask anybody else, but : is une reason for this warning, Arnold. But 
you can tell me, are the young folks fond of } what if the trouble is upon us?—what if she 
one another?” loves him as our wives loved us before we mar- 

“They ought to be: and why not?” said the ; ried them?” 
father, sternly; for he fancied that Arnold, with ; “But she mustn’t—indeed she mustn’t! Let 
some of the old pride, was about to protest } him fall in love with that French girl, I shan’t 
against his sweet daughter as a fit wife for his ’ trouble myself to warn her; but little Amy, I 
more prosperous son. $ couldn’t see Amy carried off in that way, she’s 

‘«‘Because,” said Arnold, with an effort that ; like my own darter. Now do remember that I 
made him shake from head to foot—‘ because warn you—words that make a father’s heart 
he mustn’t have her!” Sache as mine does now should be listened to, 

“You say that to me, bro—Mr. Arnold? If} and minded, mark that, minded!” 
it wasn’t for the fear of God I’d——” ; “Twill listen to them—without asking an- 

‘‘Don’t—don’t take it in that way, it’s all for ; other question I will respect the warning. [If 
her good I speak. She’s too young—too tender ; he comes here again, I will take this thing in 
—a little spring lamb that ought to be fed with } hand.” 
white clover, and nothing else. He mustn’t } ; «That’s right—that’s right; but be firm, don’t 
have her!” let him find you wavering like his poor old 

‘¢What do you mean, old friend?” said Leon- ; father. Be firm!” 
ard, feeling that however strange all this might ; “T will!” 
be, no offence was intended to him or his child.3 ‘*As a rock ?—as a rock?” 

*T hope, as a Christian—I hope you have not} “TI will lean upon the rock of — said 
been—that is you—you are all right, Arnold.” ; Leonard, reverently. 

The poor man shrunk into himself at this in- ; “Oh! if I had something to lean on,” cried 
sinuation, vague as it was. He swallowed once } Arnold, clasping his hands; but the next minute 
or twice as if sobs were swelling to his throat, ’ they trembled apart again. 
and then he spoke.in a voice so broken with; “You have, old friend,” and Leonard took 
sorrow, that it went like a prayer to his brother’s } 3 both the trembling hands in his. ‘‘The same 
heart. $God that answered us once will listen again. 

“Tt’s a cruel thing to undertake—it’s unna- ; You asked for drink to give you strength just 
tral, but I don’t want to drag anybody else $ now; let us ask for something better than that, 
down with me, least of all you or yours. I { brother, let us pray together.” 
don’t know how far this thing has gone, Leon-$ ‘*Me—me pray?’ faltered the old man. 
ard, but don’t let my son—he’s my only son,} That instant the saw had traveled its course 
you know, and that makes it worse—don’t let pdowa the log and stopped. The sudden stillness 
him marry your darter, I charge you—I warn fell upon the old man like a shock; he looked 
you don’t let him marry your child. I won't; ¢ strangely around, muttering, 
stand by and see it done, for it’d be a sinful ; ‘¢Me—me, and here?” 
thing.’ : “Come,” said Leonard, taking him lovingly 

“Why would it be sinful?’ demanded Leon- $ ¢ by the arm, “come, old friend, let us go away, 
ard, struck by the passion of distress with which } : you and I together, as we have done a hundred 
all this was spoken. S times before, let us go to the right place for 

‘‘Because your child is innocent; and mine— strength and courage. This way—this way. 
oh! God, help me—mine is not.” < Never fear!” 

The unhappy man fell back to the log from$ They trod a little footpath together, the strong 
which he had risen, and, clasping his hands, ; man leading the weak, till they found a shelf of 
began to cry piteously. 3 rock overlooking the Falls, and hedged in by 

‘“‘Don’t—don’t ask me any more; I’ve done $ evergreens on all sides but that which faced on 
my duty, and you see howIam. You haven’t the water, which sung an anthem around them 
a drink of something in the mill, just to give {that made the spot like a chapel. Leonard 
me a little strength? I wouldn’t take a dropé é knelt down on the snow that crusted the rock: 
this morning, but it came harder than I ex- § Sit was not his habit to kneel for prayer, but just 
pected. When a thing has taken root down in $ ‘ then his soul was full of devotion, and, before 
the darkness of your soul, it makes one tremble $ ‘he knew it, the good man bent himself to the 
to pull it up. It’s to save you from trouble I} S earth, even as the Saviour bowed when the most 
did it, Leonard, so don’t be hard on me.” ‘terrible of all sorrows fell up«n him. 

“<I know you are in earnest, and think there’ Prayer was the great outburst of eloquence 
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in those days—the best gifts that a man pos- ; ¢ greatly i in the terrible battle of appetite against 
sessed were offered to his God. I do not know } principle that lay before him. 
that Leonard possessed any great wealth of} But Benedict Arnold was a man incapable 
words or ideas, but his whole being was alive $ of repentance; a strong, hard character, who 
with one purpose, and faith turned sity [anloge had and never could believe himself in 
thought that sprang to his lips into eloquence. {the wrong. His own iron will was the only 
Up through the clear winter morning rose the ‘law he recognized, and the greatest sin that 
voice of that prayer, above the anthem of the} any of his fellow-men could commit was to 
waves, above the winds that whispered ate. Senden that will. Perhaps, he was lifted above 
tinually in the evergreens, above the sobs of} } petty sins, because they were not the best aids 
that feeble man, who kept his face bowed to $ ; to selfish ambition. He was a man to commit 
the earth, and shrunk together with shame ; crimes, not drop into foibles; a man of iror, 
while the other prayed. {with nerves of steel, that vibrated only to his 

But there is mighty strength in a good heart : ruling passion. 


really inspired! Never—to use Joshua Leon-} From this character, with all the fiery pas- 


N 

ard’s own words—had his soul taken such hold § {sions of youth inflaming his selfishness, what 
on the throne of God; he literally wrestled with § ‘had the poor father to hope? 

the angels for that poor drooping life at his side. . Two days after his visit to tho.mill, the old 
The powerful words that burned on his lips at man went into the parlor where Benedict was 
last kindled gleams of the old faith in Arnold. ; sitting with Laura De Montreuil, who had been 
His head was slowly lifted, his shrunken shoul- § thoughtful and languid, but gentle as an infant 
ders grew broader, the crouching attitude S since her accident. There was no more badin- 
changed; then his face was turned heaven- ; age, no coquetry in her intercourse with young 
ward, and the bright sun fell like a glory upon ; Arnold now. The pride had been all broken 
it. The old nature was giving way; he had} } from her heart in those cold waters, and alight 
no words for prayer, but when a warm and} word would have been sacrilege to her grati- 


more ardent rush of faith came from Leonard, ; tude. It was her duty to worship him—a sweet 








a single “‘Amen” broke up all the ice at his { duty, to which she submitted herself without 
heart, and a shower of warm tears rained over stint or pretext. 


his upturned face. Those penitent tears—; Arnold kept half aloof, both from her grati- 
angels might have crowned themselves with } tude and her love. He did not evade or tease 
such drops, and still been all heavenly. ‘her as formerly; but no engagement, not even 
a declaration had passed his lips. Yet she was 
CHAPTER XII. : content from the very wealth of her own feel- 
Arter the morning when Arnold became ac- ji ing, and she would whisper to herself again and 
quainted with his father’s frailty, he had dared ; again, “Surely I could not love him so entircly 
to despise the old man in his heart—dared to } if he were indifferent—it is not in my nature.” 
let this unnatural contempt be manifest in his ' This unexacting state of mind pleased the 
manner, if not in words, so that a new cause * young man; there was no longer a necessity to 
of separation had sprung up between them, } be on the dotenaive, to skirmish around a de- 
which threatened to grow wider and wider. claration which he was resolved not to make at 
The father had not felt this so keenly till after that time, or in that place, but which it had 
his visit to the saw-mill, for, when he felt the § seemed almost impossible to avoid. It was plea- 
pain of these things, there was the liquor-case ’ sant to sit by her side hour after hour, and wit- 
to flee to, and that deadened sensibility if it ness the utter subjection which love had made of 
could do no more. But after that day, all that $ her pride, to hear it in the soft tones of her voice, 
was sensitive and refined in his nature took } and read it in the timid glances of her eyes, for 
sharpness and force. With his system all de- } an all absorbing vanity formed the leading trait 
ranged and his nerves unstrung, he had taken } in his ambitious character. 
a solemn resolution which was sure to shake} Laura had been more than usually gentle that 
his physical being to the centre. He was as morning, and Arnold’s self-love was gratified to 
broken-down man, and habits, that had preyed {the full. It was a triumph to have so com- 
upon him like wolves, were sure to turn and} pletely subdued this spirited young creature 
rend him as he refused them food. A little § by an act of simple courage, which cost him 
kindness at this time, a look even of respectful { nothing, for many a time in his boyhood had 
sympathy from the son he could not help looking } he clung to the great water-wheel at the Falls, 
up to in many respects, would have aided him } and been dashed now into the waves, then lifted 
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high into the sunshine, for the mischievous ex- } vem smiled painfully and dines her head; 
citement of the exploit alone. Stilladmiration } singing, 

was not the less acceptable to him because it *“*Go—go out and beg his pardon, Arnold.” 
was undeserved; Arnold had no sensitiveness **What, 1?” 

of that sort to contend against during his whole “Yes; you are brave—be generous—be just. 
life. This scene disturbs my idea of your character, 

But the entrance of old Mr. Arnold was a and I cannot bear that. Everything about you 
shock to these complacent feelings. He had } seemed grand a moment ago.” 
only come to seek Hannah, and not finding her; Arnold’s vanity was touched; he, also, could 
was about to go away. The first terrible effects } not bear that anything should check the idola- 
of total abstinence were gnawing at his vitals, } try of her regard. He kissed her hand, whis- 
and he staggered in his walk, glancing wildly } pered that she was an angel, and went out, not 
around, disturbed by his son’s look and voice; } to apologize, but to upbraid the unhappy father, 
when he rose from Laura’s side, and sharply } whose state of moral and physical depression 
demanded what was wanted, plainly showing } was pitiable. 
the old man that he was considered an intruder} ‘Father, how dare you come in that room 
in his own sitting-room. when you could not walk for staggering?” 

This question and the unfilial gesture of the ; whispered the young man, through his shut 
young man gave the poor father a shock, under ; teeth, bending close to the stooping figure that 
which he broke down altogether. A trembling ; sat heavily by the fire, with great tears rolling 
fit seized him, and, holding out his hands, as if to } down his face. ‘‘How dare you?” 
ward off a blow, he cried out, 3 The old man lifted his head, and looked sor- 

“Don’t! Oh! my son, don’t!” rowfully into the flushed face bending over him. 

Laura started up; she was painfully surprised} ‘*I—I didn’t mean to mortify you, Ben.” 
by the scene, and the distress in the old man’s} ‘You have done nothing but mortify me 
face. The tears that gushed up to his eyes : since I came home,” whispered his son, fiercely. 
went to her heart. But before she could speak, } ‘‘Couldn’t you keep sober one week?” 

Arnold strode across the room, laid a heavy: The old man winced. 

hand on his father’s shoulder, and thrust him ; “TI am sober now, Ben, and that’s what makes 
through the open door into the kitchen. Ashe} me seem as if I wasn’t. It’s three days since 
closed the door and returned to the room, it was } I’ve tasted a drop of anything stronger than 
easy to see the unfavorable impression this $ coffee.” 

scene had left on the mind of his guest. She} ‘Then what makes you stagger in this way?” 
was very pale, and her eyes shone with indigna-3 «It’s because of the eraving want; because— 
tion. : oh! my God! my God! help me, help me, for 

‘How could you, mon diew?—how could you $ this is more than I can bear!” 
speak so harshly to the kind, oldman? Itwill} ‘Hush!’ commanded the son; ‘‘do you wish 
break his heart,” cried the brave girl. to disturb our visitors?” 

‘‘You don’t.understand. He had no right to ‘“‘No, no; I will disturb nobody, if I can help 
appear before my guests in that state,” said it. Leave me alone, Benedict; it’s hard to fight 
Arnold, impetuously; ‘‘I will allow no man, this battle:all by one’s self. Don’t make it 
father or not, to degrade me in this way.”’ ‘ worse, for God’s sake! Haye mercy on me; I 

Laura moved a step forward with the old im- $ ‘am weak enough! Do'let me try and hold out! 
perious air; her eyes glittered with tears as $ It’s hard—it’s hard!” 
she turned them on Arnold. g ‘This is unbearable! Can’t you be a man, 

‘<I am sorry, very sorry for your father, Mr. } sir?” 

Arnold; he seems ill, if you refuse to go and: ‘Aman? Well, yes; I—Iam trying. Half 
comfort him I must.” ‘the night I was on my knees, in the cold barn, 

Arnold colored violently under this rebuke. } praying God to help me be a man once more— 
He really believed his father to have been drink- } out in the barn, remember; for I didn’t want to 
ing, and wounded pride had stung him into the $ ; disturb any one, and crept away alone. I drop- 
brutal act, which the woman, whom he looked } } ped the key of the liquor-case into the well, as 
upon as his worshiper a moment before, had so | I went along, for it seemed to hold me down like 
pointedly condemned. <a chain. That key might. have been ten thou- 

“You cannot understand, mademoiselle. Y sand weight of iron dragging at me, but I flung 











Every house has its skeleton; you have unfor- 3 it down, down, down!” 


tunately obtained a rude glimpse of ours.” “This is delirium; you have reached the last 
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stage of a drunkard’s life, sir! Why, every; He spoke loud and full; the force of his re- 
nerve and muscle in your frame is quivering. ; buking eye, wild as it was, startled the young 
What use can there be in talking to a man who } man» 
doesn’t know what he is saying?” “Hush! father, hush! She will hear you!” 

‘My son—oh! Benedict, this is hard! Don’t} ‘Hear me denounce my own son? No human 
say it again! No wonder I tremble! The devil being shall ever hear that. Nothing but God 
tempting me every step I take—mocking at me ; and my own soul knows anything about it.” 
when I try to pray—taking all my strength ; ‘¢ About what, sir?’ 
when I walk—tugging at my heart like a wolf,; ‘How it was I began to—to drink. That is 
and crying out, drink! drink! when I sit down } what I mean. How it was that I lost a hold on 
to rest. And now you come—you, my only ; all that makes a man strong. There was cause 
son, that I was so proud of once—that I never} when a father’s constience goes against his 
refused anything to in my whole life—you— ? heart—when justice calls him one way and love 
you! Oh! Benedict, this is tough!” ; another—when ag 

“TI tell you, sir, this raving will be heard! i} “Once more, sir, what does this mean?’ 
you cannot command yourself I will leave the } whispered Arnold, clenching his teeth again.” 
house this night and forever.” : “Stoop down here, Benedict, close, close! 

“You, Ben, you? If you had never left it, 1; You are sure Hagar is out?—no one within 
had not come to this! But don’t say that now; } hearing?—you will know then?” 
you don’t understand how hard it is to stifle: ‘Yes, yes!” 
this craving. It makes me talk wild; but it; ‘‘Closer, closer! You remember that night— 
isn’t drink that does it—that would make me ; closer a 
quiet.” : The rest of the sentence was whispered close 

‘“‘Then, for heaven’s sake, drink! Anything {in Benedict Arnold’s ear. He turned deadly 
is better than this state!” ’ pale; but clutched his hand on the old man’s 

The father shook the hand from his shoulder, } shoulder; whispering, 
and stood up, firm and strong, like a man. ‘‘Never breathe those words again, to God or 

“‘So Satan comes in the form of my own son $ man!” 


with his temptations! This is horrible!” ; (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ORNAMENT FOR HYACINTH GLASS, WILD ROSE PATTERN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts is a new pattern, by Mrs. 
Warren, a well known contributor 
to the London Ladies’ Magazines. 
We have engraved it, from her de- 
sign, for “Peterson.” The mate- 
rials are No. 20 cotton; two ounces 
of large sized crystal beads; one 
ounce of chalk white, and also of 
cut garnet, or other beads of same 
size and color; two nails of dark 
green patent velvet, (or that which 
has a silk face and cotton back); @ 
strip of stiff paper; a strip of dark 
glazed lining, or colored paper, 
and a strip of white fine calico; a 
cirele of stiff card-board, a fine 
darning-needle that will carry the 
cotton and some strong gum water 
Place the Hyacinth glass on the 
card-board, and with a pencil, 
draw a circle outside the bottom 
of the glass; just outside this pen- 
cil mark cut the circle. Now mea- 
sure the strip of stiff paper outside 
the edge of card-board, and have 
an inch over the length; cut a strip 
of colored lining or paper the same 
length, but not ‘so wide; lay the 
strip of stiff paper on the wrong 
side of the velvet, so that the edges 
of the latter can turn over; gum 
the edges of velvet, also the edges 
of stiff paper, and with the fingers and a cloth, ; of flower, and cut in the white calico four of 
fold the edges of the velvet on to the paper; * these flowers ; these are to be tacked on the 
gum the narrow strip of paper, and place ai 
this, pressing it down with a cloth. Now on : 
this place a strip of board, with a heavy weight 
upon it for some hours, till the whole is securely $ 
fixed, when the weight may be removed, and $ 
the work left to dry. For the circle of card- 
board, cut a round of dark calico, half an inch 3 
larger than the card-board, snip the edge of § 
this circle of calico all round; gum the card- 3 
board, lay it on the calico; gum the edge of the 
card-board, and with the finger press the edge $ 
which has been snipped down on it; cut another $ 
circle of calico, gum down on the card*board, | 
place it under a weight, and when dry, sew the 
strip of velvet round it, taking care to close the S velvet, at equal distances from each, then the 
side — Take off the outline of the design ‘ beads are sewed on so as to cover the calico. 


DESIGN OF FLOWER. 





TO MAKE A PINK. 
Fasten in the needle and thread at the bottom ; very straight and do not cross each other. The 
of one of the divisions of flower, thread four ; centres of the flower are filled with garnet beads, 
chalk beads, place the needle on the top of one threaded in the same manner, across the centre. 
of the divisions, and bring it out at the bottom;} To fill up between the flowers is a matter 
mark all the divisions first with the chalk beads 3 that may be left to taste, or reference to the 
in the same manner; then thread about seven ; engraving; taking care that each spike of crys- 
crystal beads, more or less, as may be required, 3 tal beads is pointed with two or three chalk 
and take the centre of each leaf of flower in the § beads, and that between each flower, two garnet 
same way; then fill up the sides of each leaf of } spikes, pointed with a chalk bead, is intro- 
flower, taking care that the lines of beads lie duced. 
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TO MAKE A PINK 
BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Berorx I proceed to another flower, I cannot } petal, as shown in the diagram, figs. B A. The 
omit giving a few practical hints upon the Pink, } pheasant-eyed Pink must be made with clean 
of whieh there are a very great variety. The ; white wax, jagged at the edges; and the splash 
markings, edgings, and formation of petals vary ; or eye on the petals must be composed of car- 
considerably; some are smoothly edged, similar ; mine and ivory black, mixed with a few drops 
to the petals of the Carnation, and others jag- 3 of gall and laid on with a brush. An examina- 
ged; those that are smooth generally have the $ tion of a natural Pink will establish all the pre- 
edges tinged round with a reddish purple, be- 3 ceding hints, and convey them more fully to the 
sides the splash or coloring on the body of the ; pupil. And, lastly, I will conclude my remarks 

:on this beautiful species of flower by a short 
description of the Anna Boleyn Pink, one of the 
¢ most elegant of the class, Its size is similar to 
‘that of the Carnation, but jagged at the edges 
like a pink; the ground color of the petals is a 
fine rose tint, and the splash on the petals of a 
dark maroon, which is composed of carmine, 
$ French ultra blue (a very small particle), and 
ivory black laid on, in liquid state, with a 
$ brush, as before mentioned. The moulding and 
§ construction are also similar to the Carnation, 
* &e. 
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PATTERN FOR BRAIDING. 
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PATTERN FOR A SOFA PILLOW, OR A BABY’S COT QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We copy this from a late foreign periodical, ; 5th Row.—* 8 ch 7 L wu Ist 5 ch; de u next 
to which it was contributed by the celebrated; 7 L-u next; 3 ch 1 Lu 5 ch at corner; 3 ch 1 
Mrs. Warren. $Lusame. Repeat from *. End after finishing 

MATERIALS.—No. 6 coiton. No. 2 Penelope : the last corner. 

Hook. $ 6th Row.—4 ch 15 L; that is, 1 L on each L, 

1st Row.—7 ch unite in a circle; u (or under) $ and de stitch 4 ch 1 L wu 8 ch at corner 4 ch 1 L 
this circle work 3 de, 1 ch 3.de; 1 ch 3 de; 1 ch : u same.» Repeat. End after the last corner. 

8 de; 1 ch de on Ist of the 3 de. s* 7th Row.—5 ch 15 L on L, 5 ch 1 L chs at 
2nd Row.—5 ch de in next 1 ch; 5 ch de in’ corner; 5 ch 1 Lusame. Repeat. After finish- 
same loop; 5 ch de in next 1 ch; 5 ch de in ing the last corner, make 1 ch. 
same loop. Repeat again. Then 5 ch deon; 8h Row.—* 6 dou 5 ch; 15 de on L; 6 de u 
last of the de stitches; 5 ch de in same loop. $5 ch; 4 de 1 ch; 4 more de u 6 ch at corner. 
3rd Row.—* 5 ch de u next 5; 5 ch de u 5 ch ; Repeat from *. At the end fasten off. Make 
at corner; 5 ch dewsame. Repeat from * all} as many of these squares as are required, and 
round, End with 5 ch de u 5 ch at corner; 5} sew them together with the same cotton, taking 
ch de u same. S gare that the pattern matches exactly. 

4th Row,—5 eh de u each 5 ch, making 5 ch: For rax Borper.—Make a de stitch in the 
de u same 5 ch at each corner; that is, the same \ ch at the corner; * 9'ch de on the Ist of the 15 
as the last row. End with 5 ch de u game 5 ch ; L; 9 ch de on 8th L;' 9 ch de on last of the L; 
at —_— “9 ch de on the join. Repeat from *. 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BAG. 
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2nd Row.—13 de u each 9 ch; making 1 ch } make the L stitches on the centre of each 15 de, 


between each 13 de at the corner only. 


: and work at the corner as before. 
8rd Row.—Dc in the 1 ch at the corner; 3 ch 3 


4th Row.—De on the de stitch at the corner, 


1 L 1 ch for 10 times in the 7th loop of the 18 § * 2 ch 1 double L 2 ch u each 1 ch and under 


de; 


8 ch de on the de stitch on the Ist L of the ; the last 3 ch; 2 ch de onde stitch. Repeat from 
15; 8 ch * 10 L with 1 ch between each in the ; *, 


The double L is made by twisting the cotton 


centre loop of the next 15 de; 8 ch de in centre } twice over the hook instead of once. 


loop of next 138 de 3 ch. Repeat from *, till the 3 


5th and 6th rows are exactly the same as the 


two groups of the 15 de before the corner; there } last. 





DRAWING-ROOM WORK#=BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


One of the prettiest affairs, that has Me 
appeared abroad, is the above work-bag. The 
foundation is a strip of pasteboard, three 
inches wide, and about eighteen inches long. 
This must be formed into a circle and sur- 
rounded with a wire at each edge, after which 

® silk covering must be stretched over it and 
tacked down over both the upper and lower 
tims. The decoration consists of two rows of 





th the ribbon is put into plaits the border- 
of beads must be worked upon it according to 
the design given. This being done, it must be- 
slipped over a bag of silk, which is to be drawn 
into a handsome tassel at the bottom and firmly 
stitched down through the pasteboard. It will 
now be necessary to prepare the band, orna- 
mented with the bead pattern which we have 
} given; and this is done on velvet, intermingling 


quilled ribbon set on with a beading, having a 3 : a few'gold and steel with the white, according 
row of white opaque beads laid over the stitches. * to taste. This band is placed on the upper 


Vou. XXXVII.—26 
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402 PEARL SPRAYS FOR THE HAIR. 


part of the circle above the quillings of ribbon. 3 transparent and chalk white beads, and with 
The color of the bag must depend upon the in-; gold and steel. This bag is also extremely 
dividual. taste, but of course dark colors are } pretty made in two colors, namely, the silk of 
the most useful, and violet, green, or brown, } one color and the quillings of ribbon of an- 
with a band of black velvet, contrast well with $ other. 





PEARL SPRAYS FOR THE HAIR. 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tae most fashionable ornaments for 
the hair, abroad, are just those which 
the Work-Table can enable any lady to 
produce. 

One of these ornaments we give here, 
copied from a late number of the Lon- 
don Ladies’ Newspaper, a leading au- 
thority, in England, on all matters per- 
taining to the toilet, the work-table, or 
fashion. 

It will only be necessary to procure 
some large-sized imitation pear] beads, 
a few of rather a smaller size, and 
some which may be called small. These 
having been selected, take a length of 
the fine wire used for artificial flower 
making, and thread one large bead, 
drawing it into the middle of the wire; 
then one small: then return the wire 
through the large bead; then thread 
on each end of the wire as many small 
beads as are long enough for forming 
the leaf, twist them together, and then 
pass them through another similar large 
bead. 

Repeat in this way until the spray is 
as long as is desired. Three or four 
of the smaller of the large beads are to 
be placed at the end of every one of the 
sprays. 

Another way of making these sprays 
is to take their length in rather a 
stronger wire, to thread the leaves suc- 
cessively on the fine wire, twisting it 
each time round the stem, and so con- 
tinuing to the end, adding the larger 
beads down the centre by stringing 
them on the fine wire, and then fasten- 
ing them down at each end. 

About four of these sprays laid over 
bows of black velvet, produce a really 
elegant effect for the evening head- 
dress, especially for young ladies. 





KNITTING APRON. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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THIs very convenient and pretty little apron, ; yard deep, and gather top and bottom. Sew 
which we have designed expressly for the read- } one edge in at the bottom of the apron; the 
ers of ‘‘Peterson,” is to be made of white mus- 3 other finish with a puff, ruffled on both sides. 
lin, either Swiss or plaid. Make the apron } Sew the pocket at the sides of the apron, and 
five-eighths of a yard long. For the pocket, ; finish with small bows of narrow ribbon, as 
take twice the width of the apron quarter of a $ seen in the design. 
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MANTILLA FOR MAY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


One of the prettiest mantillas, which we have } material is black silk. On the next page, we 
seen, this season, is the above. It has been} give a diagram, from which, when enlarged, 


drawn from one imported from Paris The } the mantilla can be cut out. 
Bese 408 
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404 DIAGRAM OF MANTILLA FOR MAY. 
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No. 8. Lower Rurre. 
Any lady can make this mantilla. 
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No. 1. Bony. 
No. 2. Upper Rurrxe. 
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25 in. 
































WHITE CORAL FRUIT OR FLOWER BASKET. 


Tas is a novelty, for which we are indebted ; rather small bottom into a wide, open shape, 


to a London journal. The foundation shape is 
formed in the following manner:—Take a piece 
of the white cap wire, which is covered with 
silk and rather thick, and some strong white 
thread. Form the wire into a round of about 
the size of half a dollar, and tie the joints 
firmly together, leaving the first end hanging 
down, for a purpose afterward to be mentioned. 
Surround this circle with four loops by con- 
tinuing the wire and tying with the thread. 
This part is intended for the centre of the bot- 
tom of the basket, from which the work is to 
be continued in the same way, making loop 


with a turned-over rim, which hangs downward 
on the outside in a pretty and peculiar style. 
It is in giving its last moulding to this wire 
shape that the taste of the worker is most called 
into requisition. When this is fixed it is neces- 
sary that the handle should be arranged; and 
now the long end of the wire, in the first in- 
stance left hanging, is to’: be brought into use, 
being interlaced through the intervening loops 
and brought out at the same spot where the 
other end has been left, and the two being se- 
curely fastened together, they must be twisted 
into a sort of chain and tied with the thread at 





upon loop in successive rounds. ‘The length 3 each crossing, and after having been formed 
of wire left in these loops varies from three to $ into a long handle, must be attached to the con- 
four inches, but being irregular it cannot be $ trary side, and the two ends interlaced into the 
exactly specified, for as the circle enlarges, the bottom of the Basket; thus adding to its firm- 
number of loops must be increased by occa-$ ness. The next portion of the work is to cut a 
sionally placing two upon one. This Basket } number of lengths of white cotton cord, varying 
may be made of various shapes, either high or ; from three to four inches, and to tie them on to 
shallow, round or oval, according to taste; but } the wire loops of the Basket, leaving the ends 
as the Gipsy is, perhaps, the most graceful of} to hang down, which ends are then to be par- 
all, we shall make it the object of this descrip- ; tially untwisted and opened out so as to repre- 
tion. For this purpose, it is necessary to go ; sent the knobs and branches of the coral. The 
on enlarging the round until it measures nearly same cord is also tied across the openings of 
half a yard across. Then, still leaving the wire { the handle. In this state the work will present 
attached, bend it upward and shape and mould ; a most unpromising appearance, but a trans- 
it into the required form, slanting it from a 3 formation is now close at hand. 
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UNDER-SLEEVE IN CROCHET. 


PIAS IST LO, 





Take of the best plaster of Paris, and of white ; 
wax in the proportion of ten ounces of the. first 
to one pound of the second. Melt the wax and 
‘mix the plaster of Paris well into it. Take an 
iron spoon and pour portions of this mixture 
over every part, holding the Bagket in every } 
direction, so that it may be everywhere well ; 
covered, and twisting and turning it so that the ? 
fluid may equalize itself. Beforé the wax is; 


quite fixed, bend the ends of cotton cord into 
those. various positions, which may best repre- 
sent the branchings of the coral, and in apply- 
ing the wax do not attempt to obliterate the 
knobs and projections which help to realize the 
character of the original article. 

This Basket, filled with good artificial fruit or 
flowers; and placed under a glass case, is worthy 
of a place'in any drawing-room. 





UNDER-SLEEVE IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Wx have designed this expressly for the read- 
ers of ‘‘Peterson.” 

MargRiais.—2 oz. colored split zephyr, 2 oz. 
white split zephyr, bone hook. 

With the white wool make a ch of 54 stitches, 
Join. 

1st Row.—* 1 de in 1st stitch, 1 ch, miss 1, 
1-de in next stitch 1 ch *, Repeat all round 





the row 


2nd Row.—* 2 de between the de stitches of 
ist row, with 2 ch between, * 3rd and 4th rows 
same as 2nd. 

5th Row.—* 8 de 8 ch, * between *. 
rows in this stitch. 

With the colored wool work 2 rows, * 4 do 4 
ch *, 

White.—4 rows, * 4 dc 4 ch * between. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 4 dc 4 ch * between. 

W hite.—4 rows, * 4 dc 4 ch *. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 4 de 4 ch *. 

W hite.—4 rows, * 4 dc 4 ch *. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 4 dc’ 4.ch *. 

White.—10 rows, * 4 de 4 ch *. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 8 de 3 ch *. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 2 dc 2 ch *, Finish off. 

For tHe Curr.—Join the colored wool to the 
ist row, and work 4 rows, * 1 de 1 ch * be- 
tween. 

White.—3 rows, * 2 de 2 ch *. 

Colored.—8 rows, * 2 de 2 ch *. 

W hite.—3 rows, * 8 dc 3 ch *. 

Colored.—2 rows, * 3 de 3 ch *. 

W hite.—2 rows, * 4 de 4 ch *. 

Finish with 1 row shell work. Turn the cuff 
back upon the sleeve; run an elastic cord at the 
top of the sleeve, also at the wrist. 


Work 4 





TATTING WITH CROCHETED EDGE. 


Tus is @ pretty affair, sent to us bya sub- 
seriber. It is made of No: 15 crochet cord. 
The large loops are composed of thirty stitches, 


| 


$ three-quarters of. an inch. 
and the small of fifteen. The large and small; are sewn around the large, the edging is then 
loops can be made on the same piece of cord, or } finished. 


on separate pieces. We make all on the same, 
one large, five small: then leave a space of about 
The small loops 





WAY-WARD: AN A 


CTING CHARADE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST, AUTHOB OF “PARLOR CHARADES AND PROVERBS.” 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Mansfield, an elderly gentleman—Frank Graham 3 
Mansfield, his nephew—Lizzie Harding Colton, Mr. Mans- < 
field's ward— Pattie, Miss Colton’s maid. 


> 
s 


SCENE I.—WAY. 
Scene.—Mr. Mansfield’s parlor. 
Enter Lizzie. 3 

Lizz1z.—So here I am, at home once more! How cosy $ 
everything looks! there’s my piano, and my books, every- ¢ 
thing just as I left it, four years ago. Four years, what an 
age! Well, I was sorry to leave school, too. They were all 
very kind to me, and then—(sighs)—well I came off in such 
a hurry I could not tell him the truth about myself, so I 3 
don’t imagine we can ever meet again. “The course of true 
love never did run smooth,” as Milton, or Byron, or some 2 
of those old fellows justly observed. Well, I won’t allow 
myself to pine away for love, at seventeen, that is a little 
too absurd. (Sings.) Enter Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.—Good morning, my dear. I am glad to 
find you in such good spirits. 

Lizz1z.—Good morning, sir. I am so glad to be at home 3 
again, that my spirits must be good. 3 

Mr. MANSFIELD.—It has been my desire always to make 8 
this a pleasant home for you. You like it, eh? 

Lizz1e.—Indeed I do. 

Ma. MANSFIELD.—Well enough to live in forever, eh? To 5 
be its little mistress always, my dear. 3 

Lizz1e.—{ Aside)—Mercy! what does he mean? 

Mr. MANSFIELD.—To marry and settle down here? Ah! 
do you like it well enough for that? 

Lizz1z.—{ Aside.)—Is that meant for a proposal? ( Aloud.) 
Really, Mr. Mansfield, I entertain for you a great esteem! 
-_— 

Mr. MANsFIELD.—(Aside.)—Eh! what! 

Lizz1z.—But for a husband, my dear sir, I, you will for- 
give me, but I think a younger man—I—in fact—(Stops 
confused.) 

Mr. Mansrietp.—Why, child, (laughs heartily,) you don’t 
suppose J want to marry you, do you? 

Lizziz.—I—I—(aside,)—what a dunce I have made of 
myself! 

Mr. MANSFIELD.—No, indeed, my dear. My dear departed 
Sarah Jane was my companion for sixteen years. The least 
éaid about bliss, in my case, the better. You are a very 
nice little girl, and, no doubt, will make a very nice little 
wife, not having had sixteen years’ practice in studying 
the way to torment a husband; but I think I will remain a 
widower. I, (makes a wry face,) in fact, my dear, I’ve tried 
matrimony, and have quite satisfied the sentiment. 

Lizztt.—I am sure, sir, you do not need a wife; you live 
= — that it is the pleasantest home in Wood- 
ville, 

Mr. Mansrrewp.—I am glad you think so! I am very 
glad you think so! You won’t care to leave it, then, will 
you? You will preside here for your old guardian all his 
life. Oh! I forgot. I came to have a little serious conver- 
sation with you. Let me give you a chair. (They sit.) You 
know, my dear, your father and myself were old friends, 
and, when he died, he left you in my care, with one request: 
that, when you were seventeen years of age, you should 
marry my nephew, Frank Mansfield! 





: 
Ss 
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Lizz1z.—Your nephew! I did not know you had a nephew. 

Mr. MansFiztp.—No, my dear. I never had him here. 
I was afraid too much intimacy in childhood would run 
into brotherly and sisterly affection. He has been in 
Europe for seven years, and is pow on his way home. He 
writes that he spent a few weeks in Clayton with a travel- 
ing companion; you did not see him, then? No, of course 
not! You were in school, attending to your studies. Well, 
my dear, he’ll be at home this week, and we'll get all ready 
and have a really splendid wedding. 

Lizz1z.—But, my dear sir, I may not like your nephew. 

Mr. MANSsFIELD.—Oh! but you must like him! All your 
property depends upon your marrying with my consent, and 
I shall give it, freely. I mean to settle all my property 
upon Frank, in this case, and let you both live here with 
me. Tut! tut! to talk of not taking him. Now really, my 
dear, my heart is set on this plan, and I must have my own 
way. 

Lrzz1z.—And what, pray, becomes of my way? 

Mr. MANnsFIELD.—Dear me! What is your way, compared 
to mine? Now do be a sensible child; because if you don’t 
both consent, you are both beggars—there! I have writtes 
to Frank to that effect; and*I hét-your property, too. You 
must accept his hand. 

Lizz1z.—Suppose he does not offer it to me? 

Mr. MANsFirip.—Oh! nonsense. He must offer it! I 
have told him what a splendid fortune you have, and he 
isn’t such a fool as to oppose me in this. 

Lizz1z.—( Proudly.)—So I am held at a valuo of dollars 
and cents. Your nephew will court me to spend my money. 
Really, sir, you pay me a high compliment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.—Was there ever such a child? 
dear—— 

Lizzrz.—I have heard enough of this hateful acheme. I 
trust your nephew has more sense of manliness than to be- 
come a party to any such bargain. He will probably refuse 
to comply with your wish. 

Mr. MAnsFIELD.—{Angrily.)—If he dares to do it ’i— 
well, there I am getting into a passion! I won’t get intoe 
passion for the whims of two children! My wife had her 
way for sixteen years; now, I am determined to have my 
way. Remember! Exit Mr. Mansfield. 

Lizz1z.—Remember! as if I were likely to forget. A 
pretty finale to my boarding-school romance, I am to be 
sold to Mr. Mansfield’s nephew. A house, guardian, and a 
husband for the amount of my fortune. Well, my dear 
guardian, you are determined to have your way; I am 
equally determined to have mine. Now we'll sce whove 
will is the strongest, and whose way will prove to be the 
chosen one. Curtain falls. 


My 


SCENE II.—WABRD. 

Scene—Same as scene I. 

Enter Mr. Mansfield and Lizzie, 

Mr. MANSFiIzrtp.—So I must go to New York for a few 
weeks. It is most unexpected and unfortunate, but there 
is no help for it! My dear little ward, you will remember 
your promise. 

Lizz1r.—(Coldly.)—I have promised to receive your ne- 
phew with civility, and letshim have a chance to propose 
to me, if he wishes it,and you have left me free to postpone 
my answer till you return. I will keep my “or sir, 

07 
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Mr. MANSFIELD.—There pow, don’t look so cross about it. 5 is too bad, after all the fuss I’ve made. I'll do as I please, 
Perhaps you may like each other, after all. (Zooks at his 3 in matrimonial matters, if I am Mr. Mansfield’s ward. 


watch.) Ten o'clock! I must be off. Good-bye, my dear! Partiz.—He’s coming into the garden, Miss! Oh! my, 


8 
, Lizz1z.—Good-bye, sir! Exit Mr. Mansfield, 3 it’s more like a story now than ever. He’s ringing the bell 
Ligziz—Oh! dear, it is too bad! All the pleasure I an- 3 20W! 
ticipated in coming home ruined! (Sobs.) Horrid—fellow, ; Lizz1z.—Come, Pattie, you must help me dress, and I will 
(eobs,) I hate him. Enter Pattie. 3 tell you what to say to Mr. Frank Graham Mansfield. 
Parrrs,—Why, Miss Lizzie, what is the matter? 3 Exeunt Lizzie and Pattie. 
Lizz18.—Oh! Pattie, I am the most unhappy girl in the 3 Enter Frank. 
world. Frank.—This, then, is the place! My uncle in New York, 
Patriz.—You, Miss! You! and I am to be received by the young lady proposed as the 
Lizz1z.—I was so pleased at the idea of coming home $ future Mrs. Mansfield, my uncle's ward, Miss Colton. Won- 
again, and now I’ve had all my pleasure spoiled. Mr- $ der what her first name is! I doubt if it is anything half 
Manefield wants me to marry his nephew. ¢ so delicious as Lizzie! Ah! Lizzie! Lizzie! Well, I came 
Partiz.—Is that all? Why, Mrs. Morse, the housekeeper, 5 here to please my uncle; but, if I marry any Miss Colton, 
says he’s the most splendiferous young man ever lived. 8 may Lizzie cut me out of my inheritance by marrying my 
Lizz1z.—Pattie, will you never, never repeat it, if I tell $ uncle. Enter Pattie. 
you a secret? : Patrre.—{ Aside.)—Ain’t them mousteaches enough to melt 
Parriz.—A secret! Oh! I do love a secret. No, Miss, I’ll § the heart-of a stone? (Aloud.) Ahem! 
never, never tell. Tortures shan’t make me tell it, Miss, 3 Frank.—Ah! what’s this? Is Miss Colton at home, my 
Lizziz.—Pattie, I’m in love! 8 dear? 
Pattre.—Oh! jiminy! Parriz.—Yes, sir, she’s at home! 
Lizz1z.—It is the most romantic story. You see, Pattie,: Fravx.—Can I see her? 
I-was out walking, about a month ago, where there wasa$  Partie.—I don’t know, sir. She’s very busy writing the 
horse ran away, and met me in the road; in another minute 3 life of Kong-wong-par-jigger. 
—oh! Pattie, I shudder to think what might have hap- $ Frang.—Who? 
pened, when—is that door shut? 3 Parriz.—Kong-wong-par-jigger, king of the Cannibal 
Partize.—Yes, Miss. Oh! please do go on, Miss, it’s just 3 Islands. 
like a story, Miss. § Franx.—So she is writing his life. Pray, is Miss Colton 
Liazaiz.—Just as I gave myself up for lost, a young N of a literary turn of mind? 
man-—— 2 Parrre.—She’s of all sorts of a turn of mind, sir. She 
Pattiz.—I felt that a-coming. § gets up at three o’clock to observe the stars, and study as— 
Lizziz.—He sprang forward, stopped the horse, gave it to } as—— 
the men who were in pursuit, and turned to me just in} Franx.—Astronomy? 
time—— Partre.—Yes, sir. Then she pokes in the garden awhile to 
Parriz.—To catch your fainting form! } study botany; and then she writes, and writes, and reads, 
Lizaiz.—Yes, Pattie. You see, Pattie, one must faint at 3 She’s got a whole lot of worms in a box, to study something 
such times; and I had on a new white bonnet, and my best § else. 
silk, so I could not fall on the horrid dusty road. He was : Frank.—(Aside.)—A pleasant prospect for her future 
so graceful, Pattie, he didn’t mash my bonnet a bit; but } husband. 
just let me recline gracefully in his arms till I recovered. 3 Parriz.—(Aside.)—He has not heard half yet. (Aloud.) 
Patti£.—Oh! that’s too lovely! Well, Miss? N Would you like to see Miss Colton’s museum, sir? She has 
Lizzize.—I murmured, “My preserver!” and he gently } two snakes that are quite tame. 
soothed my agitation. Oh! Pattie! ; FraANK.—No, thank you. Let Miss Colton know that I 
Patriz.—Yes, Miss, it is sweet. Oh! I know how you 3 am here. 
must have felt—as if you were dipped in molasses, 2 Parriz.—Yes, sir. Exit Pattie. 
Lizziz.—Bathed in happiness, Pattie, Well, to make a § Franx.—My special horror, from a boy, was a pedantic, 
long story’short, he escorted me back to school, and I met ° strong-minded woman, and here I am caged with one for 
him every day afterward till I came home, Ho asked my } weeks. Uncle! appear and deliver your miserable nephew! 
name; but you see, Pattie, I was afraid the teachers would 3 Oh! here she comes! Her very tread is literary. 
hear of it, so I only gave him part of my name. I told him $ $ Enter Lizzie, dressed in a faded calico wrapper, made 
it was Lizzie Harding, and left out the rest. You know my 3 loose and long, a large cap, green spectacles, and black lace 
name ts Lizzie Harding Colton. 3 mittens. 
Partiz.—W hat was his name? 3 L1zz1z.—I was informed that a gentleman wanted to see 
Lizziz.—Frank Graham! (Walks to window.) Pattie! ¢ me. 
see! He is here! He has found me out! Look! there,? FRANK—Myself, Miss Colton. I am Mr. Mansfield’s ne- 
just passing up the street. $ phew; you may have expected me. I do not mistake— 
Pattiz.—Why that is Mr. Mansfield. I have seen his $ you are Miss Colton, my uncle’s ward? 
picture often in the old gentleman’s bureau drawer, when 8 Lizzre.—The same, sir. Did I expect you? Let me see! 
I cleared it up. He’s looking for the house, see! and now I § Pattie! (Enter Pattie.) Bring me my memorandum book. 
think of it, Miss, that’s his name, too—Frank Graham Mans- 2 3 (Exit Pattie.) I have so much now to occupy my mind that 
field. $ I am obliged, sir, to keep a memorandum book for trivial 
Lizz1e.—Pattie, I've an idea! : $ things. 
Parriz.—Laud, Miss! Franx.—( Aside.)—Trivial things! This is pleasant, truly. 
Lizz1z.—Pattie, I'll find out whether he really loved me. 2 (Aioud.) You are quite right, Miss. 
I'll disguise myself completely, and then we will see! If Enter Pattie, hands Lizzie a book, and exit. 
he offers himself to me, it is for the money, if he is trao— § Lizzir.—(Referring to book.)}—Let me see! Tuesday, 
Parrie.—But wouldn’t it be easier to see him as you are? } make dissection of monkey, Wednesday, pull two teeth 
Lizz1z.—No, Pattie; because, if he did propose, I could 5 for the gardenor. Thursday, ah! here it is: Mr. Mansfield, 
never trust him. Has he not come here on a speculation? § my future husband. Ah! yes, I recollect now. Well, my 
No, Pattie, I'll try him. Besides, to be ready to take him, $ friend, it was entirely unnecessary to disturb me at my 
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studies. I have ordered my books to be put in order, and ; 
I shall have some sort of a wedding dress made, I suppose. 
That's all! 3 

Frank.—Do you mean to say that you have no personal 
feeling in the matter? N 

Lizziz.—None at all. Are you fond of geology, or na- 
tural history? I will escort you to my cabinet. 

Frank.—I prefer to remain here a short time. My ride 
from the city was quite a fatiguing one. 

Lizz1z.—({ Aside.)—I am sure I don’t know what to say 
now. (Aloud.) I have the last edition of Smith on the 
Bumps, if you would like to peruse it. Are you fond of 
phrenology? By-the-way, let me examine your head. 


PPLLILIL POLES 


Lizziz.—But this other? Perhaps I know her. 

FRaNK.—Quite possible. It is but justice to her to say 
that there is no engagement between us; though I may 
find her. At present, I do not even know her address. Her 
name is Lizzie Harding. 

Lizzre.—My dressmaker! 

Frank.—(Eagerly.)—You know her, then? Can you give 
me her address? 

Lizziz.—Wait a moment! It may not be the same one. 
This person made my dresses when I was at boarding- 
school, in Clayton. She lived at the school. 

Frank.—It must be the same. Where is she now? 

Lizziz.—Surely you do not wish to marry a poor dress- 


(Forces him into a chair, and tumbles his hair, pulling it 3 maker, when my thousands are at your service; for I will 
occasionally, when he jumps, makes a face, and sits down § not conceal from you that you have won my heart entirely. 
again.) Let me see: Acquisitiveness large—(pulls)—do ? My fortune is freely yours, and I can overlook this boyish 


keep still! Patience small—( pulls)—can’t you keep quict? § love. 
Ambition small. Avarice large. Obedience large. Manli- 
ness small. 
Franx.—(Rising.}—You are growing personal! 
Lizziz.—I beg pardon! One forgets the forms of society 
in the love of science. Enter Pattie. 
Pattiz.—Luncheon is on the table. Exit Pattie. 
Franx.—Allow me to escort you to the dining-room. 
Lizziz.—I must go to my room first, to put my papers in $ 
order. I will join you presently. Exit Lizzie. 3 
FraNnk.—So this is my uncle's ward, my future wife. No! ; 
not my wife. Long may she remain to comfort my uncle's $ 
old age; but it must be as his ward, not as his niece. I 2 
would marry the Encyclopedia in his library, before I 3 
would this fearful ward of his. Curtain falls. 





Scene—Same as scenes I and II. 

Curtain rising, discovers Lizzie seated at a table which is 
covered with books, maps, pens, ink and paper. 

Lizziz.—{ Rising and coming forward.)—Two weeks to- 3 
day since Frank came here. What have I accomplished by ; 
my wayward freak; this masquerade attire I now detest. $ 
His courtesy, gentle deference to my whims, his intelli- > 
gence and manly, pleasant manner have been so frankly $ 
offered, that I am forty times as much in love as I was be- $ 
fore. My guardian will be at home in an hour or two, and ° 
I must resume my proper character, having gained exactly § 
nothing. 8 


8 
SCENE Ii1.—WAYWARD. 
8 


Enter Pattie. Fy 

Pattre.—Mr. Mansfield sent me to ask you if he might : 
have a private interview with you, Miss? Oh! Miss Lizzie, 8 
it’s a-coming now, for sure! 


Franx.—It is the love of my life. 

Lizziz.—Wayward boy! 

Frank.—I may seem wayward, but my heart is true to 
its first idol. 

Lizz1z.—(Taking a miniature from the table drawer.)— 
Is this like your Lizzie? 

FRranxk.—{ Opening it.)—Herself! 
to smile upon me! (Kisses it.) 

Lizzie slips behind him, throws off the wrapper, glasses, 
mittens, cap, and has a light dress, curls, and bare arms, as 
in first scene. 

Frank.—Those soft, loving eyes, how well I remember 
them! 

Lizziz.—Frank! 

Frank.—(Turning.)—Lizzie! My dear Lizzie. 
braces her.) Why, where is Miss Colton? 

Lizzizr.—Here. Lizzie Harding Colton, who, in a way- 
ward fit of doubt, tested your love to find it true, You for- 
give me, Frank? Enter Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. MANsFIELD.—Hey day! what’s all this? (Frank and 
Lizzie stand confused.) Well, upon my word! Here are 
two pretty specimens of wayward children. (7o Frank.) 
Did you not write to me that it was impossible for you to 
marry my ward? 

Franx.—My dear uncle, I 

Mr. MAnsFieLp.—Hold your tongue, sir; (to Lizete ;) and 
you, Miss, what have you to say? 

Lizz1z.—Only this: that if you will forgive your way- 
ward ward this time; she will try to be a most dutifal 
niece. 

Mr. Mansrretp.—(7o Frank.)}—Come here, you rogue! 


It seems to breathe— 


(Em- 


Lizz1z,—Tell him I am at leisure now. (Exit Pattie.) Oh! § You don’t deserve; but, as I don’t approve of such ardent 
how I tremble! I wish it were over. If he comes to offer } embraces as I saw just now, in any but lovers, why—take 
me his hand now, how I will despise him! and yet, will he $ her! I declare I’m the happiest man in America, if (to 
ever come near me when he knows the truth? He is here, } @’@ience) those present will join me in wishing happiness 
(Sits down.) Enter Frank, % to my wayward children. Curtain falls. 

FRANK.—Good morning, Miss Colton. (Sits down.) 

Lizz1z.—You desired to speak with me? 

Franx.—Upon a subject which it pains me to reflect upon. 
One of such delicacy that I have, day after day, postponed 
this interview, in order to avoid it; but now, expecting my 
uncle’s return every moment, I can no longer put it off. I 
came to tell you that it is impossible for me to comply with 
his wishes, with regard to our marriage. 8 

Lizziz.—Is this meant for an insult, sir? 

Franx.—Far from it. I know you must regard this con- 
duct as most rude and ungallant; but is it not better to 
speak now, than to entail the miseries of an ill-assorted 
marriage upon both of us? Believe me, I admire and re- N 
spect your high talents; but—but, to be frank with you, I $ 
love another. 

: 
3 
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Lizziz.—Another? (Aside.) Now for it. 
Frayx.—You will understand now the motive for my 
rude address to yourself. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Porms of Reap.—In two handsome volumes we have the 
various poems of T. Buchanan Read, heretofure to be found 
only in separate publications extending through several 
years. We are glad to see that Mr. Read, in preparing this 
edition, has neither omitted, nor materially altered, any of 
bis earlier poems; for writers, by such supposed revisions, too 
often destroy what thousands of their readers have learned 
to love. In Mr. Read’s case, some of his very best shorter 
poems were among his earliest. He has, indeed, on the 
whole, vastly improved; but still he:-has hardly surpassed a 
few of his first poems. A delicate ear for rhythm seems to $ 
have been born with him. From the beginning. he had 3 
facility of expression, a graceful fancy, unusual descriptive § 8 
powers, and general good taste. The longest poems, in this $ 
collection, are “The House by the Sea” and “The New Pas-$ 8 
toral,” both of which have been noticed, at length, in these 
pages, and of which it is sufficient to say now, that the first $ 
is a singularly bold and imaginative work, and that the last 
is altogether the most national and characteristic poem 
ever written by an American. Indeed of all our writers, 
Mr. Read excels, we think, in what may be called local 
color, There are descriptive passages in “The New Pas- 
toral,” as there are whole poems elsewhere in these volumes, 
which are so faithful to Nature that one recognizes them 
immediately as pictures of scenes in Pennsylvania, Virgi- 
nia, or elsewhere, The incidents of the earlier portions of 
“The New Pastoral,” for example, transpire in what is 
called the Great Valley, in this state, and no one, familiar 
with that unequaled agricultural district, can fail to re- 
cognize the picture. So “The Closing Year,” and “The 
Deserted Road,” glow with the atmosphere of the rural $ 
portions of Pennsylvania. We are not surprised, therefore, N 
to learn that Mr. Read spent his childhood and youth in 
the Great Valley. A principal charm of the Elizabethan 
poets is their love of rural life, and the fidelity with which 
they describe rural sights and sounds. A principal defect 
of our modern poets is that they either neglect Nature 
altogether, delineate her at second hand, or give us pic- 
tures of the country which have no local color. Some of 
the most exquisite passages in Milton, as Masson has 
shown, may be traced to the poet’s residence at Horton 
in Buckinghamshire. All through Tennyson we hear the 
sluggish streams of Lincolnshire, and see the willows of the 
Cam whiten in the wind. But even Goldsmith, great as 
he was, has no local color in his “Deserted Village:” and 
too many of our American poets rival Goldsmith in this, if 
they do not in other things. But enough. We should like 
to quote some of the poems in these volumes, if we had 
more space. We must make room, however, for one, enti- 
tled “ Drifting.” 

My soul to-day 
Is far away. 
Sailing the Feeasten Bay; 
My winged 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote; 
Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw 


Through deeps below. 
A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague, and dim, 
The mountains swim; 
a. on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 








With outstretched hands, 
The gray smoke stands 
O’erlovking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calin Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates, 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff;— 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 


Under the walls 
Where sweils and falls 
Tho Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 
At peace | lie, 
Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 
With Larth and Ocean reconciled ;— 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 


Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail, 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my druwsy indolence, 


With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Where Summer sings and never dicse— 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 
Among her future oil aud wines, 


Iler children, hid 
The cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid; 
Ur down the walls, 
With tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rock like waterfalls. 


The fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 
Unto the smvoth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips 
Sings as she skips, 
Or guzes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep bark goes 
Where ‘Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows;— 
This happier one, 
Its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


Oh? happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
With the blue cepted at your lip! 
Oh! happy crew, 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew! 


No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise! 


PLIOPLIOLA EL 


No lover of real poetry, indeed, should be without this 
2 book. If there are any persons, still ignorant of this delight- 
3 ful artist poet, they ought to lose no time in making ac 
; quaintance with his writings. His old admirers, we are 


; sure, will hasten to avail themselves of this opportunity 0 
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obtain his collected works. The volumes are published 
with the well-known neatness and taste which distinguish 
Ticknor & Fields. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN Knittine—A fair correspondent, who 
asks us the meaning of the abbreviations used in crochet 
and knitting. is informed that we gave the meaning of 
those in crochet in our February number. The meaning 
of those in knitting is as follows: 

K. Knit (plain knit.) 

P. Purl. ; 

M. Make (increase.) 

K 2t. Knit twoasone. K3t. Knit three as one, 

D 1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop without kuitting; 
then knit one, and pass the other over it, 

D2. Decrease two; slip one; knit two together, and pass 
the slip-stitch over. 

Sl. Slip. 

R. Raise. 

T. K. Twisted knitted stitch. 

T. P. Twisted purl stitch. 

In 1858 we published, in this Magazine, a complete dic- 
tionary of needlework, describing how to crochet, knit, net, 
embroider, &c., &c. In that dictionary the abbreviations 
were explained at length. Tens of thousands, even of our 
present subscribers, have that volume still. If any other 
new subscriber is at fault, we refer her to that volume. 
There is hardly « village, however small, where “ Peterson” 
for 1858 cannot be borrowed. 


Home Pastrues.—This is a new and capital book for the 
family, being a selection of one hundred Tableaux, how to 
arrange as to dress, lights, &c., and general rules for pro- 
ducing effect, so carefully given that any family can readily 


produce these delightful pastimes. It is got up in the pub- 
lishers’ well known style, with illuminated titles, &c., and 
is sent by mail for one dollar. It is sold also by all prin- 
cipal booksellers. Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, aré 
the publishers. They are also publishers of the elegant 
book, “Art Recreations,” a book on drawing and painting, 
noticed in another column. 


Ayn Empress’s Dress.—At a ball recently given at the 
Tuileries, the Empress appeared in a dress of very peculiar 
style; though its peculiarity was by no means at variance 
with the excellent taste which always distinguishes her 
Majesty’s toilet. Over a robe of white tulle bouillonne was 
worn a tunic of white watered silk, gathered up at each 
side by broad bands of black velvet embroidered with gold. 
The coiffure consisted of a coronet of burnished gold, figured 
with Egyptian hieroglyphics in black enamel. The neck- 
lace and bracelets corresponded in style with the coronet. 

Tae “Goop Nicut.”—This charming engraving wants no 
description. It tells its own tale of a happy love. We need 
hardly call attention to the fine effect produced by the light 
streaming out through the windows, and from the open 
door behind the lovers. 

OLD BacneLors.—These are always complaining of the 
miseries of married men. Unfortunately for the logic of 
old bachelors, we never knew a happy ono yet, nor, we be- 
Heve, does anybody else. 

“A Worp 10 tae Wisr.”—We have heard many women 
complaining of their husbands’ neglect of home. A spoon- 
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Burnp Man’s Burr.—One of our fair correspondents in- 
quires if this game was not formerly played by adults. We 
reply, yes! The great Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
used frequently beguile the tedious hours of his military 
life by playing at Blind Man’s Buff with his genorals. The 
game was also for many centuries a favorite amusement of 
the young nobles of France. Henry the Fourth, monarch 
of that country, is represented on one side of a pedestal, on 
which his statue has been erected at Pau, the place of his 
birth, engaged in this particular pastime. 
- Saturday Nieut.—This handsome mezzotint is engraved 
from an original picture in the possession of J. G. Claghorny 
Esq., of Philadelphia, a gentleman extensively known for 
his fine taste in the arts, and his valuable and extensive 
collection of paintings. The father has just come home, his 
week’s work finished, and is playing with his child, while 
the wife and mother, placing a steaming dish on the sup- 
per-table, looks on smiling. 

AyotHeR NovELET.—The novelet, by the author of “Susy 
L——’s Diary,” will be concluded in our next number. Mra, 
Stephens’ novelet will be continued through the year. In 
the July number we shall begin “ Redman’s Run,” by Frank 
Lee Benedict. This last novelet will be continued through 
the six following numbers, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Marble Faun; or, The Romance of Monte Beni. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
@ Fields—A new romance by Hawthorne is always an 
event in the American literary world. Though differing 
from any other of this author’s fictions, “The Marble Faun” 
is as original and artistic as the best of its predecessors. 
The scene of the story lies in Italy, The principal actors 
are Kenyon, Hilda, Miriam, and the Count of Monte Beni; 
the first two American born; Miriam an Italian princess, 
partly of Hebrew blood; and the count a descendant of an 
old race of Tuscan nobles, whose pedigree goes back tradi- 
tionally to the ancient Pelasgic times. The novel is, in one 
sense, an art-novel. An exquisitely delicate esthetic feel- 
ing hangs around it, like the aroma of the wine of “Sun- 
shine,” which Kenyon drinks at Monte Beni. In another 
sense, the romance is the Etruscan age revived. Haw- 
thorne seems to have caught the sylvan inspiration of the 
old dryad and hamadryad times. The breezes of the antique 
world blow so freshly through the pages, that the reader 
is half persuaded that Donatelli is really descended from @ 
faun and mortal nymph, as the hoary legend of his house 
asserts, and that if a sudden wind would blow aside his 
curls, it would expose the pointed and furred ears of his 
woodland forefather. The descriptions of statues, paintings, 
and scenery, in “The Marble Faun” are pictures, They 
stand out vivid with Italian sunshine. This is partly be- 
cause of the life-like manner in which Hawthorne realizes 
what he sees, and partly because of his thorough mastery 
of our mother tongue. The language is a model for Ameri- 
ean writers generally. 

Yet Hawthorne, with all his genius, saddens us. The 
characters and events, even in this, perhaps the least 
melancholy of his works, stand out against the same gloomy 
back-ground, which darkens, so hopelessly, not only “The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The Blithedale Romanco,” but “The 
House of the Seven Gables” also. Thackeray is blamed 


ful of honey will keep more bées in the hive, than will ten 3 fF his cynicism. But Thackeray's josts, even Thackeray's 


of vinegar. 


é sneers, are gay and sportive, compared to the bitter de- 
$ spair, that, like a wailing, weaving-melody, recurs forever 


Waar 1s IpLeness?—A public mint, where various kinds ; and forever in the pages of Hawthorne. The wise man has 
of mischief are coined, and extensively circulated among § said, indeed, that “all is vanity.” But this truism becomes, 


the most despicable of the human race. 


2 in the mouth of our author, a different and darker thing. 
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A Roman Cato, in the decay of the old Paganism, despair- 
ing of eerything present or to come, could hardly have 
impressed one more profoundly with his want of faith. A 
pitiless, immitigable fate seems ever lurking in the back- 
ground, The characters are not genial, nor even natural; 
they are, to a certain extent, abnormal creations; and 
though they act consistently to themselves, they are not, 
generally, such people as one has met, or as one cares to 
meet. They live in a morbid atmosphere. On closing a 
book by Hawthorne, one feels as if just escaped from a 
stifling cavern, and drawing a long, deep breath, thanks God, 
preg for the fresh air and sweet sunshine. How- 
er, “The Marble Faun” is not so sad as others. 


An Arctic Boat Journey in the autumn of 1854. By Dr. 
J. J. Hayes. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Brown & Taggart.— 
Those who have read Dr. Kane’s celebrated “ Arctic Expe- } 
dition” will recollect, that, when his vessel was frozen up, § 
& portion of his company, under the leadership of Dr. Hayes, 
undertook to reach the inhabited portions of Greenland, by 
traveling in sledges over the ice. The attempt, they will 
also remember, proved a failure, the adventurers returning 
to the ship, at last, having barely. escaped with their lives. 
Capt. McClintock, in his late Narrative, speaks of these 
men as deserters; but this charge is a misrepresentation ; 
for they had not only Dr. Kane’s consent, but also aid from 
Dr. Kane to the extent of his power; a fact which McClintock 
would have known, if he had re-read Dr. Kane’s work care- 
fully, as he should have done before making such a grave 
accusation. The present volume is a detailed narrative of 
that famous boat expedition, is very well written, and is 
altogether the most interesting book on Arctic adventure 
we have had since Kane’s two volumes. It is scarcely 
credible that men could endure what Dr. Hayes and his 
party suffered, and yet survive to tell the tale. Messrs. 
Brown & Taggart have issued the volume in very handsome 
style. The charts add greatly to the value of the work. 


Notes on Nursing: What it is, and What itis Not. By 
Florence Nightingale. 1 vol,,12 mo, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.—No book has ever been written, more valuable of 
its kind, than this. Miss Nightingale’s large experience gave 
her peculiar advantages, and of these advantages she seems 
to have made the most; for she appears to possess the rare 
faculty of a sound judgment, as well as a tender and heroic 
soul. The various subjects discussed are “Ventilation and 
Warming,” “Health of Houses,” “Petty Management,” 
“Noise,” “Variety,” “Taking Food,” “What Food,” “Bed 
and Bedding,” “ Light,” “Cleanliness of Rooms and Walls,” 
“Personal Cleanliness,” “Chattering Hopes and Advices,” 
“Observation of the Sick.” We heard an intelligent woman 
say, after she had read this book, that, if she could have her 
favorite physician to prescribe for her, and Miss Nightingale 


to nurse her, she believed she could recover from any dis- 3 


ease; and she was doubtless right; for want of good nursing § 
is too often the cause of death. We consider that no family ° 
ought to be without this work. 


The Household Edition of Dick The P ick Papers. 2 
2 vols.,.12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 





History of the Early Church from the first preaching of 
the Gospel. to the Council of Nicea. For the use of young 
persons. By the author of “ Amy Herbert.” 1-vol., 18 mo, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This will serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction to a more thorough study of the his- 
tory of the Early Christian Church. It is faithfully and 
honestly written, and if colored by the denominational ten- 
dencies of Miss Sewell, is colored unintentionally. It is 
really a very valuable book. 

5 Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the author of “ Amy 
3 Herbert.” 1 vol.,12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co— 
$ The name of Miss Sewell, the author of this work, is a suffi- 
2 cient guarantee of its literary excellence. Its general cha- 
$ racter may be known from her other writings. There are 

but few persons who cannot derive consolation and instruc- 
2 tion from these thoughts. The volume is appropriately 
$ bound in black cloth with red edges. 

Stories from Famous Ballads. By Grace Greenwood. 1 
vol.,18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—A very success- 
ful attempt to turn “The Beggar of Bednal Green,” “Sir 
> Patrick Spens.” “Auld Robin Gray,” and other ballads, into 
prose, and in such @ way as to interest children particu- 
larly. It is really one of the very best works of the kind 
in the language. A charming portrait of a child, to whom 
the book is dedi bellishes the volume. 


Notes on Travel and Study in Italy. By Charles Eliot 
Norton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Though 
Mr. Norton has gone over a beaten track, he finds much 
that is new to say, and he says it like a gentleman of cul- 
ture and right feeling. The criticisms on art are particu- 
larly excellent. 

Night Lessons from Scripture. Compiled by the author 
of “Amy Herbert.” 1 vol.,18 mo, New York: D. Apple- 
ton @ Co.—These are selections from the Holy Bible, de- 
signed to be read before retiring for rest. The passages are 
short. We recommend the book as very superior. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


A VatvuaBLe Book For Lapres.—A complete guide and 
help to 
Pencil Drawing, 
Oil Painting, 
ay = Drawing and Paint- 


Antique Painting, 

Oriental Painting, 

Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, &c., 

Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 

Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 

Embroidery, 


ing, 

Paper Flowers, 
Moss Work, 
Papier Mache, 
Cone Work, 
Feather Flowers, 
Potichomanie, 
8 Leather Work, 

Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 
Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 
: Taxidermy, or the ‘Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
$ serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
$ Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarium, &c., 
§ Grecian Painting, 
3 By Professor Henry Day and Madame L. Urbins and others. 
$ With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 





is the first instalment of a new edition of Dickens, copied $ It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
after the one now being published in London under the 2 as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 
author’s supervision. The embellishments are entirely : $ teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this 
new; the paper is very elegant; the whole getting up of $ work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- 
the volumes unusually tasteful. It is, beyond all others, 3 dreds of dollars. 

the edition which persons of culture will prefer. No Ame- : The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
rican publication of its character has come under our no- N valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
tice, which is equal to it, if we except Ticknor & Ficlds’ } $ information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
edition of the Waverley novels. T. B. Peterson & Brothers $ and in this country. 

have now thirty-eight editions of Dickens, varying in price Price $1,50. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by mail, post- 
from five dollars to a hundred, according to the size, quality, } paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

and style of binding. The present, the handsomest edition J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 

of all, is sold at $1,25 per volume, bound in cloth. 161 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

Bae These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall 
give several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, 
at the end of the year, will be found to make the most com- 
plete cook-book ever published. 


BREAD, &C. 

Paste for Summer.—Ingredients: One pound of flour, 
one pound of butter, half a pint of water. Put the flour on 
your pie-board, and place the butter in the centre, keeping 
a ring of flour allaround it. After working the butter for 
awhile with your hand, add some of the water, a little at a 
time, until it is all used; then mix in your flour, reserving 
a small portion, and placing it on a vacant portion of your 
board. Clean your hands thoroughly, and then, with both 
your hands, knead the paste, until you work in all the 
flour sticking to the board. Then put it on a plate, and 
place it upon ice until it is well frozen. When you roll it, 
put plenty of flour on your board, and knead it wellin. Roll 
it out by going once or twice straight up and down the board, 
not sideways; the hand must always be kept clean, or free 
from butter, and then the paste will not stick to it. When 
about to roll out the paste, cut off small pieces, and do not 
roll it out all at one time. 

Some Kind of Bread.—The ingredients are: A tumbler- 
ful of milk, a tumblerful of water, a tablespoonful of salt, 
and enough flour to make the dough about the consistence 
ef buckwheat butter. After beating the ingredients to- 
gether for some length of time, stand the vessel containing 
the dough into warm water; the water should be kept 
warm all the time it is rising, which will require nearly 
the entire day. Work it into flour the same as yeast, 
adding a little milk warm water. Knead it well, and let it 
rise in the pan about one hour before you place it in the 
oven. Bake it two hours, in a moderate oven. 

Puff Paste for Eight Puddings.—Take three half pounds, 
and three half ounces of flour; reserving in a convenient 
vessel the same quantity of flour for further use. Cut up 
three-quarters of a pound of butter in the flour; adding two 
glassesful of water. Then roll out the dough, adding, at 
different times, another three-quarters of a pound of butter. 
After the butter is all mixed in the dough, roll it out once 
again. 

Paste for Pies —The ingredients are: One pound of flour, 
half a pint of water, and one pound of butter rolled in threo 
times. 


CAKES. 

Queen Cake.—Ingredients: Three pounds of butter, and 
three pounds of sugar, beaten well together, three wine- 
Glassesful of liquor, added at different times, twenty-seven 
eggs, two ounces less than three pounds of flour, three 
spoonfuls of mixed spices, eighteen drops of essence of lemon, 
and a small quantity of rose and orange water. The same 
batter will answer for pound, jelly, and black cake, 

Seed Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of flour, one 
pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of carraway seed, all mixed together, and wet 
with a half pint of cream, in which previously dissolve a 
teaspoonful of pearlash. 

Soft Gingerbread.—The ingredients are: Half a pint of 
sponge, one pound of butter, one pound ef sugar, one quart 
of molasses, quarter of a pound of English ginger, quarter 
of @ pound of coriander seed, and some dried orange peel, 
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Macaroons—No. 1.—The ingredients are: One pound of 
sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, one 
pound and a quarter of sugar, and whites of eggs according 
to your judgment. 

Macaroons—No, 2.—The ingredients are: Four whites 

eggs, some essence of lemon, and rose water. Pound some 
almonds quite fine, and stir in with the other ingredients a 
sufficient quantity to make a stiff paste. Roll them in 
$ sugar. 
§ English Cake.—The ingredients are: Ten eggs, the weight 
’ of ten eggs in sugar, the weight of eight eggs in flour, and 
the weight of six eggs in butter, half a gill of brandy, and 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

Rout Cake.—Pound one pound of almonds very fine, and 
add a sufficient number of yolks of eggs to make the paste 
of a proper stiffness; add one pound of refined sugar, and 
five drops of the oil of lemon. 

Spanish Buns.—The ingredients are: Half a pint of 
sponge, one pint of milk, one pint of eggs, one pound of 
butter, one pound and a half of sugar, and one ounce of 
cinnamon. 

Sponge Cake—No. 1.—The ingredients are: One pint of 
eggs, one pound of sugar, one pound of flour, and a grated 
lemon. 

Sponge Cake—No. 2.—The ingredients are: Twenty eggs, 
reserving the whites of four, one pound of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice, and six drops of essence of lemon, 
Beat the eggs very light, and then beat in the sugar. Stir 
in the flour with a knife; then add the spice and essence. 

Rock Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of almonds, 
to be cut in pieces, one pound of sugar, and three whites of 
eggs. They must be baked in a cone form. 

Milk Biscuit.—Mix together one pound of flour, one wine- 
glassful of yeast, one-quarter of a pound of butter, and two 
cupfuls of milk; add two eggs, and a teaspoonful of salt. 

Sally Null.—Ingredients: One pint of milk, three eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a pound of butter, and 
half a pint of sponge. 

Scotch Cake.—Ingredients: Two pounds of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, one pound and a half of flour, four eggs, 
and two nutmegs. 

Sugar Biscuit.—Ingredients: Two pounds of sugar, two 
pounds of butter, three pints of milk, one pint of yeast, or 
sponge. 

Sugar Candy.—Boil eight pounds of sugar, one pound of 
butter, and one quart of walnuts three-quarters of an hour. 


PRESERVING, PICKLING, &C. 


Orange Peel—Candied.—Cut your oranges lengthwise, 
take out all the pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty strong 
salt and hard water for six days; then boil them in a large 
quantity of water till they become tender; after this, take 
them out of the water, and drain them on a hair sieve. 
Make a thin syrup of fine loaf sugar, a pound to a quart of 
water; put in your peels and boil them half an hour, or 

until they look clear. Have ready a thick syrup made of 
; fine loaf sugar, with as much water as will dissolve it; put 
N in your peels, and boil them over a slow fire until you see 
$ the syrup candy about the pan, and peels. Then take them 
out, grate fine sugar all over them, drain them well, dry 
them before the fire, and keep them in a dry place for use. 

Plum Sauce—T eat with Meat, instead of Cranberries.— 
: To two pounds «f plums, take one pound and a quarter of 
} light brown sugar, and half a pint of tho strongest vinegar. 
Put the plums in a stone jar; make a syrup of sugar and 
vinegar, and pour it on the plums, boiling hot. Do this for 
two successive days; on the third day let both the plums and 
syrup simmer, or boil, for twenty minutes in a preserving 
kettle; spice them according to your taste, with whole 
cloves and ground cinnamon. Then put them up for winter 
% use. 
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Preserved Plums.—Take an equal weight of sugar and 
fruit. Prick your plums well, all over, with a fork, Allow 
half a teacupful of water to each pound of sugar, and make 
a syrup. When it is clarified, throw in enough plums to 
cover the surface of the kettle; let them boil gently about 
five minutes. Cook them all in this way, and as they are 
done, lay them on dinner plates; cover them with syrup, 
and set them in the sun, placing glass sashes or covers over 
them. If the weather is fair, they will require to stand 
thus from two to three days, At first there will be more 
syrup than the dishes will hold, but after being in the sun 
for one day, the remainder can be added. The fruit will be 


solid, and the syrup will become a fine jelly. Sometimes ; 


the syrup needs five or ten minutes boiling after the fruit 
is taken out, as some fruit is particularly juicy. 

Dried Cherries —Stone the cherries, being careful to pre- 
serve the juice. Take one pound of brown sugar, to three 
pounds of fruit. Boil the juice and sugar together; put the 
cherries in, and stew them fifteen minutes; take them out, 
and drain off the syrup. Lay the cherries on dishes, and 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Directions for Cleaning Metal Goods.—Take a piece of 
woolen cloth, and put upon it as much sweet oil as will 
prevent its rubbing dry; with this rub the metal articles 
well in every part; then wipe them smoothly with a soft, 
dry linen rag, until they become quite clean, and rub them 
with soft wash-leather and rotten stone. This simple 
method will preserve the color as long as the articles en- 
dure. If convenient, washing them in boiling water and 
soap, just before they are rubbed with the leather and 
whiting, will take off the oil more effectually, and make 
the metal look brighter. 

How to Mend a Crack in a Stove.—When a crack is dis- 
covered in a stove, through which the fire or smoke pene- 
trates, the aperture may be completely closed in a moment, 
with a composition consisting of wood-ashes and common 
salt, made into paste with a little water, and plastered over 
the crack. The good effect is equally certain whether the 
stove be cold or hot. 

House Flies —These troublesome little insects may be 


place them in the sun, to dry. Pour the syrup over the ¢ effectually destroyed, without the use of poison: Take 
fruit, a little at a time, as it dries; whilst drying, the fruit half a teaspoonful of powdered black pepper, one teaspoon. 
must be frequently turned. When the syrup is entirely $ ful of brown sugar, and one table-spoonful of cream; mix 
used, put the cherries in jars, sprinkling a small portion of § them well together, and place the mixture in your rocm, or 
loaf sugar between the layers. 3 wherever the flies are most troublesome, and they will soon 
Damsons—Preserved.—Take the long, small damsons, 3 disappear. : 

pick off the stalks, prick them with a pin, then put them 3 bo Clean Irons from Rust.—Pound some glass to fine 
into a deep pot, with half their weight of pounded loaf ¢ powder; and, having nailed some linen or woolen cloth 
sugar, and set them in a moderate oven until they become $ upon a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum water, and 
soft. Then take them out of the oven, give the syrup a % sift thereon some of your powdered glass, and let it dry. 
boil, and pour it upon the damsons. Repeat this two or ¢ Repeat this operation three times, and when the last cover- 
three times; then take them carefully out, put them into 3 ing of powdered glass is dry, you may easily rub off the rust 
the jars you intend to keep them in, and pour over them ¢ from iron utensils with the cloth thus prepared. 

rendered mutton suet. Tie a bladder over them, and keep $ Protection against Moths—A small piece of paper or 
them in a very cool place. $ linen, moistened with turpentine, and put into the ward- 


Ginger—Candied.—Beat two pounds of fine loaf sugar; © robe or drawers, for a single day, two or three times a year, 


put one pound into a pan, with as much water as will dis- $ 18 4 sufficient preservation against moths. 

solve it, and an ounce of race ginger, grated fine. Stir § To take Stains out of Silk.—Mix together in a vial two 
them well together over a very slow fire till the sugar § Ounces of essence of lemon, and one ounce of oil of turpen- 
begins to boil; then stir in the remaining pound of sugar, 3 tine. Grease and other spots in silk must, be rubbed gently 
and keep stirring it until it becomes thick; then take it off 2 With a linen rag dipped in the above composition. 

from the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earthen dishes. $ /0w to Take Stains out of Mahogany.—Mix six ounces of 
Set them in a warm place to dry, and they will look white, : spirits of salt, and half an ounce of rock salt of lemons (pul- 
and be very hard and brittle. > verized) together. Place a few drops on the spot, and rub 


: it briskly till it is removed. Wash off with cold water. 
Damsons—Dried.—Procure your damsons when they are N G 
fully ripe, spread them on a coarse cloth, set them ina very $ haa Pd ee eee oe 


‘ : irits 
cool oven, and let them stand a day or two. If they are Be te eee wae ce Ramee ane Ape to sizeng es 


s 
’ of hartshorn; then rinse with clean water. 
not then as dry as a fresh prune, put them into another $ aoe ‘ aby ; 
cool oven for a day or two longer, till they are pretty dry; $ phe ae a ee Te ee 
then take them out. and lay them in a dry place. They $ 
will eat like fresh plums in the winter. 
Damsons—Bottled—Procure your damsons when they 
have just turned color, and put them into wide-mouthed 
bottles; cork them loosely, and let them stand a fortnight. Cob gred ‘ 
Then look them over, and if you see any of them mould or } ae eee + Allegra 
3 $ drachms of oil of orange, two drachms of oil of lemon, two 
spot, take them ont, and cork the rest close down; set the 3 drachms of oil of rosemary, one drachm of oil of lavender, 
’ 
bottles in sand, and they will keep till spring, and be as 3 one drachm of oil of bergamot, one-half drachm of oil of 
ad rag ar 2 wintergreen, twenty-six drops of oil of cinnamon, fifteen 
Pickled Cantelopes—Pare and cut the cantelopes; then 3 drops of oil of cloves, one quart of rectified spirits of wine. 
put them in vinegar, and let them remain over night. Take Cologne Water—No, 2.—The ingredients are: Five drops 


3 soft rag, spirits of hartshorn. 


To Remove White-Wash Stains from Carpets, Cloth, éc. 
—Apply white wine vinegar. 


THE TOILETTE. 


SPIPPPPPPPPS. 


one gallon of fresh vinegar, add to it a sufficient quantity $ of of] of cinnamon, one and one-half drachms of oil of rose- 
of mace, cinnamon, and cloves; put in the cantelopes, and 2 mary, one-half grain of musk, one and one-half drachms of 
boil them until you can run a straw through them; after- : oil of bergamot, twenty-five drops of oil of neroli, Mix all 
ward, boil the vinegar a little longer. the ingredients together, and add them to one quart of pure 
Pickled Plums.—Have ready seven pounds of plums. $ alcohol. : 
Put into a pint of vinegar, half an ounce of stick cinnamon, 3 Cologne Water—No. 3.—Ingredients: Oil of bergamot, 
and half an ounce of cloves, and three pounds of sugar; > quarter of an ounce, oil of lavender, quarter of an ounce, 
boil these ingredients together, and pour them on the 3 oil of jessamine, quarter of an ounce, oil of rosemary, fifteen 
plums for three days in succession. Tho third day put the 3 drops, oil of cinnamon six drops, oil of cloves, six drops, oil 
plums in also; and boil all together. 3 of novell, olz: dongn, sents, fase greta, clechal,.one quast. 
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THE NURSERY. Cement for Aquariums.—Take two ounces of red lead, 
Crrixa or Inrants.—There is no part of a woman’s duty } two ounces of litharge, a quarter of a pound of white lead, 
to her child that a young mother should so soon make it ¢ and enough of whiting and boiled oil to render the whole 
her business to study as the voice of her infant, and the 3 into a stiff putty. It will require a deal of working up. To 
language conveyed in its cry. The study is neither hard > put it on a flat stone and beat it up with a large hammer is 
nor difficult; a close attention to its tone, and the expres- $ the best plan. Before applying it to the crevices, first paint 
sion of the baby’s features, are the two most important ¢ them with a little gold size, and when that is dry fill up 
points demanding attention. The key.to both, the mother > with the putty. 
will find in her own heart, and the knowledge of her suc- An Excellent Recipe for Pimples on the Skin.—Mix some 
cess in the comfort and smile of her infant. We have two milk of sulphur, or flower of sulphur, up with a little lard 
reasons—both strong ones—for urging on mothers the im- } or butter, into an ointment; rub well into the skin and it 
perative necessity of early making themselves acquainted $ will remove them in a day or two. 
with the nature and wants of their child: the First, that Cement for China.—Dissolve isinglass in gin. Make it 
when left to the entire responsibility of the baby, after the 2 stiff and thick. This may be used for china or glass. . For 
departure of the nurse, she may be able to undertake her § large things, a piece of calico stuck at the back will be 
new duties with infinitely more confidence than if left to 2 strong and secure, even when washed. 
her own resources and mother’s instinct, without a clue to A Good Furniture Polish.—To one pint of linseed oil, by 
guide her through the mysteries of those calls that vibrate § a gentle heat, melt. together two ounces of yellow resin, 
through every nerve of her nature; and, SECONDLY, that she 3 eighteen ounces of beeswax, and two ounces of borage-root. 
may be able to guard her child from the nefarious practices To Clean Carpets.—Having well beaten and brushed, scour 
of unprincipled nurses, who, while calming the mother’s § with ox-gall, and soap, and warm water. 
mind with false statements as to the character of the baby’s A Valuable Ointment made of the pulp of apples, lard, and 
cries, rather than lose their rest, or devote that time which } rosewater, is used to beautify the skin. 
would remove the cause of suffering—administer, behind 
the curtains, those deadly narcotics that, while stupifying 
nature into sleep, ensures for herself a night of many un- 
broken hours. Such nurses as have not the hardihood to RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
on thelr lnpet Herat its: ae baad ap ethos, eoipenyee Directions for Stewing.—Stewing consists in subjecting 
to still that and rep cry; the most frequent 
5 meat for a considerable time to a very moderate heat in a 
means employed for this purpose is giving it something to $ N sow 8 ly di 
suck—something easily hid from the mother—or, when that } emall quantity of water. No good'stew for an early dinner 
Sista wadie> tan wine of Gaantnt th marin tos Gmren to be made the day it is wanted. The plan recommended 
P a RPP. OS, PORE yas © S is, to cut the meat in pieces of the required size, pack them 
covers it in her lap with a shawl, and, under this bad, § 4 


ptitiously inserts a finger between the parched lips closely together, covering them with cold water, or, what 

, z ’ 3 is preferable, broth; place the stew-pan where it will gra- 
that possibly moan for drink; and, under this inhuman 3 duall in eae Ot ee ennie hanes abe Meek ahe- 
cheat and delusion, the infant is pacified, till Nature, (UY Warm, an P . nis 
baulked of its desires, drops into a troubled sleep. These 2 siderably short of boiling, The albumen is thus dissolved, 
‘ . 3 and the fibres so far softened and separated, that the 

are two of our reasons for impressing upon mothers the } dated: ennai satan end. dimsaiitiie. See alan 
early, the immediate necessity of putting themselves sym- $ —. 2 - S : ” 


2 should be put away in an open vessel until the next day, 
thetically i ¥ d. 2 
eevee in commnntenren, wile. Sele anit. by af qnee $ when the fat should be removed from the top, vegetables 


pnteing the bumene leenen, 09 9 Sogntie tapk. $ and seasoning added; it may be thickened with flour or 
meal, if required. On the continent vinegar is largely em- 

ployed in the process of stewing. It acts by softening the 

: fibrin, and so renders the meat more tender and digestible. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. To Boil Potatoes.—Potatoes should always be boiled in 

To Cleanse Gloves Without Wetting.—Lay the gloves upon ; their “jackets;” peeling a potato before boiling is offering 
a clean board, make a mixture of dried fulling-earth and 3 a premium for water to run through it, and making them 
powdered alum, and pass them over on each side with a ¢ waxy and unpalatable; they should be thoroughly washed 
common stiff brush; then sweep it off, and sprinkle them $ and put into cold water. In Ireland they always nick a 
well with dry bran and whiting, and dust them well; this, $ piece of the skin off before they place them in the pot; the 
if they be not exceedingly greasy, will render them quite } water is gradually heated, but never allowed to boil; cold 
clean; but if they are much soiled, take out the grease with > water should be added as soon as the water commences 
crumbs of toasted bread, and powder of burnt bone; then } boiling, and it should thus be checked until the potatoes 
pass them over with a woolen cloth, dipped in fulling-earth 3 are done, the skins will not then be broken or cracked until 
or alum powder, and in this manner they can be cleaned $ the potato is thoroughly done; pour the water off completely, 
without wetting, which frequently shrinks and spoils them. $ and let the skins be thoroughly dry before peeling. 

To take a Copy of a Print or Drawing.—Take a sheet of g To Clarify Dripping.—Set it on the fire in a clean pan, 
the finest white paper, wet it over with clean linseed oil on 3 and when melted and just going to boil, take it off and pour 
one side, and wipe the oil off clean; then let it stand and 3 it into another half filled with boiling-hot water; stir the 
dry, otherwise it will spoil a printed picture by the soaking N two well together with a broad, wooden spoon, and then re- 
through of the oil, Having thus prepared the paper, lay it ’ move the pan into a cool place till the next day, when the 
on any printed or painted picture, and it may be seen per- $ clarified dripping will be found floating on the surface of 
fectly through; then with a black lead pencil copy with $ the water. 
ease any picture on the oiled paper; then put it upon a Scores, a plain sort of Biscuit.—Two ounces of butter to 
sheet of clean white paper, and with a little pointed tracer or } three-quarters of a pound of fine flour, mixed into a paste 
burnisher, go over the strokes drawn upon the oiled paper, $ with skimmed milk. Roll as thin as possible. Cut them 
and the sathe will be very neatly and exactly drawn upon $ about the size of a small plate, prick, and bake them. 
the white paper. Potato Pudding.—Take half a pound of bread crumbs, 

Cement for Fastening Knife Handles.—Black rosin, four ? halfa pound of potatoes, boiled; half a pound of suet, chop- 
pounds; beeswax, one pound. Melt, and then addone pound $ ped fine; two eggs, well beaten. Mix with milk, and boil 
of finely-powdered and dried brick-dust. ? four hours. 
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416 FASHIONS 


FOR MAY. 





Potted Cheese (Rich.)—Pound well six ounces of rich 
Cheshire cheese, not decayed; add one ounce and a half of 
fresh butter, a teaspoonful of white powdered sugar, some 
pounded mace, to taste, and a large wineglassful of any 
strong white wine. Mix all together, then press down in 
small, deep pots, or one deep pot, taking out for use a little 
atatime. It will keep good a fong time. 

Baked Custard. —Mix a quart of new milk with eight 
well-beaten eggs, strain the mixture through a fine sieve, 
and sweeten it with from five to eight ounces of sugar, ac- 
cording to taste; add a small pinch of salt, and pour the 
custard into a deep dish, with or without a lining or rim of 
paste, grate nutmeg or lemon rind over the top, and bake 
it ina very slow oven. 

Very Rich Short Crust for Tarts —Bake lightly, with 
the least possible handling, six ounces of butter with eight 
of flour; add a dessert-spoonful of pounded sugar, and two 
or three of water; roll the paste for séveral minutes, and 
blend the ingredients well, folding it together like puff 3 
crust, and touch it as little as possible. 

Soda Cake.—Half a pound of loaf sugar, half a pound of $ 
flour, and half a pound of ground rice mixed altogether; § 
add two eggs, a teacup of milk, arid a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda; rub in half a pound of butter, and well work 
it with the hand, and bake immediately. 

Veal Fritters —Cold veal and veal suet chopped fine, 
equal quantities; the same of grated bread; a little shred 
thyme and parsley, salt, nutmeg, and pepper. Mix all to- 
gether with an egg. Fry heave. Serve up with melted 
butter. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fic. 1—DREsS OF APPLE GREEN S1LK.—The skirt is trim- 
med at intervals with pointed pieces of green silk trimmed 
with black fringe. The body is high, and is also trimmed 
with fringe. The sleeves are tight at the lower part of the § 
arm, and have three puffs at the upper part. A white cuff, ° 
ornamented with lace, finishes the lower part of the sleeve. 
Head-dress of green velvet, and long, white ostrich plume. 

Fig. 1.—DR&ss OF THIN WHITE Mousiin.—The skirt is plain, 
but is relieved by the broad ends of black velvet which fall 
from the waist. A Swiss body of black velvet is cut quite 


low, and above it is a white puffed body, gathered length- ‘ 


wise, and between each puff is a row of narrow black velvet. 
Short sleeves with three puffs. _ 

Fig. 11.—Princess MANTLE OF RICHLY FIGURED BLACK 
Lacs.—The upper part of the mantle is in the scarf shape, 
into which the full lower part is gathered. 

Fig. 1v.—Lawn Dress with eleven flounces. 

Fig. v.—Square Bertue composed of a Brussels tulle 
foundation, on which are ranged the narrow white blondes 5 
mounted on a narrow cherry velvet ribbon. The bottom } 
of the berthe is ornamented with a double row of English ! 

- blonde four inches deep. Two bunches of loops of the same 
velvet which is at the head of the blondes, are put in front. 

Fig. vi.—CHEMISETTE WITH PUFFED SLEEVES, made of Swiss $ 


muslin, to wear with velvet Zouaves. This chemisette has 3 


@ back piece and buttons in front. The fronts are arranged } 
in Swiss plaits. The wristbands, collar, and sleeves are 
‘trimmed with a band, and the front is embroidered muslin. 

Fig. vi.—Tae Zovave CouLaR AND CHEMISETTE.—This ° 
chémisette may be worn with open corsages, and may be $ 
either plaited or not, according to taste. 

Fic. vitt.—Rounp Cap.—The head is composed of a lat- $ 
tice-work of narrow velvetg, white blonde, and black bionde. 
The sides and back of the cap are ornamented with two 
rows of white blonde, between which is a large plaited ; 
ruche made of pinked silk ribbon. This ruche stops shdrt, 
in order that the pattern may be trimmed with only one 


§ row of blonde. A black lace ruche is put round the edge 
: of the bonnet; between the crown and front, on the right 
. side of the cap, there is a bow of No. 16 silk ribbon. 

Fig. 1x.—Heap-Dress composed of black and fuchsia- 
color velvet. A twist of velvet of the two colors encircles 
the head. At the back and on each side there are loops of 
black and fuchsia-color velvet mingled together. This very 
pretty coiffure is most suitable.for a young lady. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Gray silks seem to be the favorites 
for out-of-doors wear this spring, or a minute plaid of black 
and white, which has the effect of gray. One of our fashion- 
able dress-makers had thirty-five gray silks at one time in 
the house to be made up. This color is always quiet and 
lady-like, so will always be popular. Still for those who 
fancy brighter hues, there are the various shades of lilacs, 
blues, and greens, of most exquisite tints. The lawns and 
organdies that are not flounced are mostly in stripes with 
$ large figures. Grenadines and bareges, on the contrary, if 
2 not flounced, have rather small figures. 
$3 Smaxu Rurrtes or flounces are very much in favor, though 

some have only four or five narrow ruffles at the bottom of 
N the skirt. A few dresses have double skirts, the lower one 
N being ruffled, and the upper skirt reaching to the top ruffle. 

SteEves continue to be made quite large, with but little 
trimming, especially in silk dresses. 

Tae Rose IMPERATRICE, OR POLANAISE, as it is now some- 
$ times called, and of which we gave a plate earlier in the 
season, is very popular with our fashionable dress-makers, 
The body and skirt of this dress are cut in one piece, like a 
§ very deep basque. For those who may like a quieter style, 
3 bodies with sharp points behind and in front are being 
made, Although, as a general thing, all skirts are put on 
in very large, hollow plaits; still some few of the new 
dresses have the skirts gathered on around the points, 
quite in the old style. 

2 Gorrep Sxirts are almost entirely worn. This kind of 
$ skirt is very graceful, as it throws the fullness to the back, 
§ and prevents the great bunches on the hips, which a very 

full skirt necessarily has. A gored skirt is usually four 
S and a half to five yards wide at bottom, and about three 

yards at the top. The new hoop skirts are made in a bell 
shape to suit dresses cut in this style. 
8 Trimmines for dresses are various. The newest, and one 
3 of the most popular, being a kind of rosette, having a silk 
button of the color of the dress which it is to trim, in the 
: centre, and a row of black around it. Then there is a flat, 
N plaited cord, and various ribbon trimmings. 
: ManmILLas of lace are made quite large; usually of a scarf 
$ shape on the shoulders, with a very wide fall of lace below. 
$ Many of the silk mantillas are made in this way, but not 
: quite so large. The pelerine shape is, perhaps, the newest, 
N with square, round, or pointed ends falling over the arms. 
: Some few have hoods, but these are not so universal as they 
$ were last summer. 

Bonners are still made large, but stand far up from the 

g head. The shape is neither pretty nor becoming to most 
: faces. The real French bonnets are modified in this respect, 
$ as they do not stand so far up from the top of the head. 
: In fact, a French woman always studies what is becoming, 








N and not what is “the rage.” At an opening of French mil- 
N linery, the other day, we noticed that alJ the bonnets were 
3 trimmed with flowers only on one side, usually the left side, 
\ whilst the other was left entirely untrimmed. The effect 
3 was very stylish. The flowers were not put on ina bunch 
$ near the top of the bonnet, as was so fashionable during the 
$ winter, but run in sprays and clusters from the top of the 
: bonnet down the whole side. Some bonnets are trimmed 
; with only a rich, wide ribbon passed over the top. Ribbons 
3 come purposely for this style of trimming, embroidered on 

3 the top and at each end. Bonnets made of silk have large, 
$ soft crowns, and small capes. 
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NEW STYLE COLLAR AND CUEF. 
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THE ALABAMA MANTILLA. 


Imported by Yanp, Gritmore & Co., Nos. 40-and 42 North Third Street. Philadelphia, importers and dealers in 
Silks and id Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, and Shawls. | 
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THE OREGON LAWN. 


Imported by Yarp, Grtmore & Co., Nos. 40 and 42 North Third Street. Ph 'ladelphia, im ers and dealers in 
Silke and Fancy Dry Goods, white Goods, Laces, Linens, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, and Shawls. 



























































